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( Ready in Fune) The Latest Addition to 


POOLE’S INDEX 


to Periodical Literature 


FIVE YEAR SUPPLEMENT TO THE 
ABRIDGED EDITION 


(JANUARY, IQ00—JANUARY, 1905) Edited by 


WILLIAM |. FLETCHER ano MARY POOLE 


With the cooperation of the American Library Association 








| Tuts SuppLEMENT indexes, after the approved method of the Poole 
. series, thirty-seven leading periodicals for the five years 1900—1904. 
_ The list of periodicals covered is the same as in the original abridged 
edition, except that Everybody’s Magazine and The World’s Work 
| are substituted for two older magazines no longer published. 

| The periodicals included constitute the very best of periodical lit- 
__ erature, both American and English, and this index for the past five 
| years unlocks a great storehouse of otherwise inaccessible material for 
| readers and students, and must be employed in every library where 
| there is any research and study. 


Royal 8vo, $5.00 et. Postage extra. Half morocco, gilt top, $8.00 met. Postage extra. 











MARY AUSTIN'S. Stirring Romance \SIDRO 


oumene "| “Mrs. Austin has evidently been a close student of the early Mission days 

of Lower California, ‘Isidro’ being an historically correct and fair picture 

PRINTING of the times. The characters are well drawn, the descriptions vivid, and 
the charms of the California peninsula well set forth. The plot is clever 

and well developed, and Isidro and Jacinta a charming pair of lovers.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated in colors by Eric Pape. 12mo, $1.50. 
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Popular Fiction for Summer Reading 


THE MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE 
By Mrs. Humphry Ward 
ee ee eae te on the most per- 


THE VICISSITUDES OF. EVANGELINE 
By Elinor Glyn 
A lively, sparkling twin-sister volume to “The Visits of 
Elizabeth.” Evangeline is an irresistible creature with 
wonderful red hair and amazing eyes, full of 
Gence and innocent guile. 


guileful inno- 
Cloth, $1.50. 


THE BELL IN THE FOG 
By Gertrude Atherton 


A new volume of short stories, by the author of “The 
Conqueror.” The tales are all little masterpieces, as exquisite 
in workmanship as those of Maupassant —to which they 
bear a decided resemblance. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE SLANDERERS 
By Warwick Deeping 


“It shows the author as much. at home in his portrayal of- 


gy ey ee et ag lg = page 
lis ‘ Uther and Igraine.’”—The Beacon. Post 8vo, $1.50. 


THE WORSTED MAN 


y funny to read 

lyrics may be 

airs from the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


MR. PENNYCOOK’S BOY 
By J. J. Bell 


“The author of “Wee Macgreegor” is here in his element 
writing short stories about boyish pranks that various little 


Seotch lads of Glasgow are up to. a > is 
among them. » $1.25. 


THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES 
By G. K. Chesterton 
_A group of fantastic and brilliantly written short stories. 
Only those are eligible to the Club of Queer Trades who have 
devised some novel means of making a livelihood. These 
extraordinary adventures will be relished by all lovers of 


mystery tales. Cloth, $1.25. 


THE COURTSHIP OF A CAREFUL MAN 
By EB. S. Martin 
volume of love stories from Mr. E. S. Martin's 


Martin beguiles entertaining re 
Cupid’s present-day methods. Hlustrated. 


revelations of 
Cloth, $1.25. 











FOND ADVENTURES 
By Maurice Hewlett 


np tak baanctensar te oaaiaackdamemned 
ting. en a ee ee ee 


THE ACCOMPLICE 
By Frederick Trevor Hill 


The story of a hotly contested murder-trial as told by the 

foreman of tlie jury. The story is a maze of mystery to the 

very end, worked out along lines entirely new in fiction. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


MISS BELLARD’S INSPIRATION 
By W. D. Howells 


A delightful story of a summer episede in an gy 
in which the “ course, of true love” takes a novel turn. 
delicate veiled satire 2: lee wae Oe Bio 
thinking. 1.50. 


THE ULTIMATE PASSION 
By Philip Verrill Mighels 


story dealing with the corru 
ot a pallial ae. "Te bs poctetal enf enemas 
startling political situations and a charming lov 


corel ih with 
Cloth, oth BL. 50. 


THE SECOND WOOING OF SALINA SUE 
By Ruth McEnery Stuart 

A delightfal succession of comedies and tragedies of quaint 

corners of the Southland. Mrs. Stuart holds a foremost 

place as a writer of successful short stories. 


THE DRYAD 
By Justin Huntly McCarthy 


The author has ‘boldly woven a strain of Greek mythology 
into a mediwval romantic story aglow with color and action. 
The result is surprisingly charming—a “ Midsummer- 
Night's Dream” cflust tn a cecry Ghat caetiet eng cet ly 


away. Cloth, 1.50. 
SANNA 
By M. E. Waller 
“ The author of ‘The Wood-carver of "Lympus’ has clustered 


human interest. 
bewi in her and charm.” — g 
Press “hae ere Cloth, $1.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 


PUBLISHERS 


NEW YORK 














Little, Broton, & Co.'s Latest Fiction 





THE BREATH OF THE Gos. By Sidney McCall, hughes of “Truth Dexter.” 
“ A greater achievement than ‘Truth Dexter,’” says the Boston Advertiser of this new romance, which has a 
subtle Japanese atmosphere. 12mo. 431 pages. $1.50. 


THE MASTER MUMMER. By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of “Mysterious Mr. Sabin.” 


The strange adventures that befell a young princess in London form the plot of.Mr. Oppenheim’s most 
romantic novel. Illustrated by F.H. Townsend. 12mo. 309 pages. $1.50. 


CURLY — A Tale of the Arizona Desert. By Roger Pocock, author of “Following the 
Frontier.” 
“A wonderfall a the B Tes of Ne | kabl boy tale. With eight 
monte ee 1 ) Re Benes ft, remarkable cowboy tale. eig 
THE Patra PICTURE. By John R. Carling, author of “The Shadow of the Czar,” ete. 


and interest-compelling romance, in which the love affairs of the principals are centred 
pe mano Sp ay ee pe Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 12mo. 283 pages. $1.50. 


JUSTIN WINGATE, RANCHMAN. By John H. Whitson, author of “The Rainbow 
Chasers,” etc. 


“An accurate and adequate picture of Western life of the day,” says the New York Sun of this virile 
romance of a Colorado ranchman. [Illustrated by Arthur E. Becher. 12mo. 312 pages. $1.50. 


ON THE FIRING LINE. By Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller. 
“Setting aside Mr. Kipling’s few stories, no fiction of the Boer War places a more vivid South Africa before 
the eyes” (New York Times). With frontispiece by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo. 289 pages. $1.50. 

AS THE WORLD GOES BY. By Elisabeth W. Brooks. 

A powerful emotional novel, with differentiated characters and a strong musical and dramatic interest. 
12mo. 375 pages. $1.50. 

A PRINCE OF LOVERS. By a William ‘Magnay, author of “The Red Chancellor,” ete. 
“ At once i and absorbing. ust be regarded as one of the romances of the day,— skilful in 
plot and delightfally entertaining” (Beane Transcript). Illustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. 12mo. pages. $1.50. 

A KNOT OF BLUE. By Willam R. A. Wilson, author of “A Rose of Normandy.” 


“There is a wealth of romantic tenderness in See Sia eee a ene ot stroriee ond inieigges’ 
(St. Lowis Star). Illustrated by Ch. Grunwald. 12mo. 355 pages. $1.50. 


MY LADY CLANCARTY. By Mary Imlay Tayler, author of “On the Red Staircase,” ete. 


abe, Scietlas « semumase ge Seniame Somey Die Posed ieee Ak feats ot Set eye Ie Soe Fee World: 
Illustrated in tint by Alice Barber Stephens. 12mo. 298 pages. $1.60 


THE VISION OF ELWAH BERL. By Frank Lewis Nason, autuor “of To the End of 
the Trail.” 


“ An absorbingly interesting book,” says the Boston Transcript of this original American novel with its scenes 
laid in California. 12mo. 200 pages. $1.50. 


THE COMING OF THE KING. By Joseph Hocking, author of “All Men are. Liars,” ete 


A powerful romance of the time of the restoration of Charles II. of England. IMlustrated by Grenville — 
Manton. 12mo. 316 pages. $1.50. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL IN MUNICH. Impressions of a Music Student. By Mabel W. 
Daniels. 
“ We have a lifelike picture of the town and its people, the routine of a music pupil’s existence, and much 
good-natured side-light on musical education in Germany ” (Chicago Tribune). 12mo. $1.25, 








AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Little, Brown, & Company Publishers Boston 
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A POWERFUL STORY OF MODERN LIFE 


JORN UHL 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN 
Authorized version. Translated for the first time into English by F, S. Deumer. 


“ Striking from any standpoint.”— Boston Advertiser, . 
“A remarkable novel, judged by whatever standard... . A really great novel.” —N. Y. Globe. 
Over 200,000 copies of this book were sold in Germany within eighteen months after publication. 


The peasant hero, whose name gives the title to the romance, is one of the most powerful creations 
in modern fiction, 


Many social and ethical problems of the day are touched upon in the book, and the plot is of 
great interest. 


All Booksellers, $1.50 


THIS IS A BOOK TO READ AND OWN 





DANA ESTES & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS, 











THE CLARENDON PRESS 


JUST PUBLISHED 
THE ELEMENTS OF RAILWAY. ECONOMICS 


By W. M. Ackworrs, author of “The Railways of England,” “The Railways and the Traders,” etc. 8vo, 

cloth, 70 cents. 

“ An intelligent man, if he will apply his mind for a few hours to the study of this little book, may have a clearer understanding 
of the problem of railway rates than is now manifested by most of our public speakers and newspaper editors. Mr. Ackworth has 
explained a difficult problem with such admirable lucidity as to bring it within the popular comprehension, and he would have been 
censurable had he hid his light under a bushel. While his book may have been intended for his students at the London School of 
Economics, and while his illustrations and applications are primarily English, the American people stand in especial] need of its lessons, 
and their need has never been so great as it will be during the coming years.”— The Bvening Post, May 8, 1905. 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS ' 
Translated by Bensamix Jowett. With Introduction, Analysis, and Index by H. W.C. Davis,M.A. Extra 
feap., 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
DANTE’S DIVINA COMMEDIA 
‘Translated into English Prose by the Rev. H. F. Tozen, M.A. 
Uniform with Dean Wickham’s translation of Horace. 
Jowett’s translation of the four Socratic Dialogues of Plato. 
Jowett’s translation of Aristotie’s Politics, edited by H. W. C. Davis. 


Extra feap., 8vo, cloth, $1.00. 
ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE ra 


AUTHOR AND PRINTER 


A Guide for Authors, Editors, Printers, Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and Typists. With full list of 
abbreviations. By F. Howarp Corzins. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91-93 5th Ave., New York 


ee —_—— 
———-- — —— 
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FROM THE BODLEY HEAD 





°F 


’ , } ; ‘ , : — 
THE MORALS OF MARCUS ‘ORDEYNE: 
12mo A.NOVEL By WILLIAM J. LOCKE » $1.50 
. Authorof “Tdols,” “The Usurper,” “ Derelicts, ” “The White Doye,”’ ete, 
Chicago Record-Herald : ~The emotional situations devised by the author are fairly astounding for 
ew and heart-moving power.” 


New York Evening Sun: “The new book is s brilliant, yet not. too brilliant ; witty, yet not too witty ; full 
of worldly wisdom, yet not too ‘much so.” 


A PRINCE TO ORDER : | 
12mo A ROMANCE By CHARLES STOKES WAYNE " $1.50 
Boston Herald: “ If Mr. Wayne can turn out, other books as engrossing as ‘A Prince to Order,’ Pane 
Hope has a formidable rival.” 
Town Topics: “ All the air of reality that Stevenson put into his Hyde and Jekyll story.” 


CONSTANCE WEST WIDDICOMBE . 
, A NOVEL . A Romance of the Devonshire ‘Moors. 
12mo By_E. R. Punsnon $1.50 12mo By M. P. Wixcocgs. ‘$1.50 
A picture of life in the wilds of Canada. A tale of ‘the Glash ‘of old tradition ‘and later 
“An unusual story.” — Chicago Inter Ocean. err greene gran so 4 vigorous woman’s heart. 








— 














A TERCENTENARY MEMORIAL OF,“ DON QUIXOTE” 
THE LIFE OF CERVANTES | 


8vo By A. F. CALVERT, Author of “ Jnmpressions of Spain,” “The Alhambra,’ ete. $1.25 net 
With numerous illustrations reproduced from Portraits, Title-pages of Early Editions, ete. 

Baltimore Sun: -“ Within the limits of like space there is no more satisfactory work upon the subject.” 

New York Times: “A good short account . . . about the only one of convenient size and real fulness.” 


THe ENCHANTED THE TWENTIETH IMPERIAL 
And other ag nts Geo CENTURY CHILD hn Acuna Htory, 


anny, VERNON LEE By E. H. COOPER . By A. & LEVETUS 
w Hortus ” “ 
12mo $1.25 net __ Author of “Wyemarke and the Sea ' bas be wr rey by 


“*Baguiling bite of proce ne. | 12me rat | $1.50. 8vo a 
A charming discussion of child life way vy. E 
SUPER “ Mr. Cooper is a really i 
. Cooper is a y interesting student 
FLUMINA . of juvenility.” — Times Saturday Review. THE GUN ROOM 
Angling Observations of s “A pleasant and suggestive book, well 
i ey net written from a fresh point of view. . No 
A festrieosihtenal reader will care to miss it who likes children.” 12m2 Cloth, $1.00 net 
Isaac Walton. — New York Globe. Leather, $1.20 net 
—A New Volume in “ Mothers will read his book with a good 
deal of interest, I dare say, and fathers ought 
to.” — Miss Gilder, Chicago Tribune. 














—New York Globe. 











BIRDS BY LAND AND SEA 


The Record of a Year’s Work with Field Glass and Camera. By J. MACLAIR BORASTON. With over 
| 8vo 70 illustrations from photographs taken direct from nature by the author. $2.00 net 
Baltimore Sun: “Another ‘ Natural History of Selborne.’ . . . The ornithologist will be grateful for 
the large amount of detailed information.” 
New York Times: |“ Mr. Boraston has ee wonderful things with his camera.” 
Scientific American: “Careful observation . . . delightful personal view.’ 














JOHN LANE CO. 67 Firtry avenue NEW YORK. 
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Established 1865 
HARRY SIMMONS, Auctioneer 
96 State St., 7-11 Howard St., Albany, N. Y. 


The Moak Library 


The valuable and costly Library of the late 
NATHANIEL C. MOAK, 
of Albany, N. Y., 
WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION 
On the 14th, 15th, and 16th of June 


At 2:30 and 7:30 P. M. 
Within the Salesroom, 96 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


are noted for literary excellence and cheice con- 


HARRY SIMMONS, Albany, N. Y. 





JUST READY 


Sturmsee 


A NOVEL ON SOCIAL QUESTIONS 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Calmire 


The Dial said of the earlier book: “Certainly a re- 
markable book. . . . The discussion is so fascinating 
that it sheorbs the attention quite as fully as de the 
dramatic features. . . . The author has thought long 
and well upon the deepest subjects. ... He must have 
had much practice in the difficult art of elucidating 
abstruse matters. He commands resources of apposite 
illustration and metaphor which make his expositions 
simply brilliant, while at the same time they are as far 
as possible from being stilted and otherwise unnatural. 

. [It] is y a helpful book. . . . To those 
who can comprehend it, the work offers a faith as far 
transcending that of our childhood as the wide world 
transcends the nursery.” 


Cloth, uniform binding, $1.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers, 64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 

















HISTORICAL 
GUIDE-BOOKS 


By GRANT ALLEN 


VENICE BELGIUM FLORENCE 
THE CITIES OF NORTHERN ITALY 


THE UMBRIAN TOWNS 
ONE VOLUME EACH 
Pocket sive, 250 pp., cloth, $1.25 net. 
“ Scholarly and convenient.” —Twe Drat. 
ra eae euaploments to the usual guide book information. 


history ef s city is traced in its monuments, art, 
Ubibal to tube chudiying histeup, aft, ote. 


PARIS 


BARBIZON DAYS 


ROUSSEAU BARYE 


‘Not for the technical student of art, but for the lover of good 
painting, and especially for the great class who have come to find 
ee Fe k , Sanet sad Ronan eemact Gane ey 


A. WESSELS CO., NEW YORK 














Historic Highways of America 


By ARCHER BUTLER HULBERT 


Paths of the Mound-Bailding Sadiasie and Great 
Game Animals. 

Indian Thoroughfares. 

Wash m’s Road: The First Chapter of the 
Old War. 

Braddock’s Road, 

The Old Glade (Forbes’s) Road. 

Boone’s Wilderness Road. 

Portage Paths: The Keys of the Continent. 

Military Roads of the Basin. 

Waterways of Westward Expansion. 

The Cumberland Road. 

Pioneer Reads of America (two volumes). 

The Great American Canals (two volumes). 

The Future of Road-Meking in America. 


THE ARTHUR H. CLARK COMPANY 
Publishers, Cieveland, Ohio 
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YOUR 


SUMMER READING LIST WILL NOT BE COMPLETE 


UNLESS YOU INCLUDE THE FOLLOWING NOVELS SELECTED 
FROM THE SPRING LIST OF 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 





PAM 


By BETTINA VON HUTTEN 
Author of «*Our Lady of the Beeches,”’ etc. 
A wonderfully fascinating and. appealing character 
study, which ei gained a large and ever-widening 
circle of admisers. 
“*A story that gets ‘under one’s skin’—that 
appeals digectly to the heart.”’ 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


Hiustrated. I2ma, $1.50. 


THE PURPLE PARASOL 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON 

Author of «‘ Beverly of Graustark,*” etc. 
A very brisk and entertaining love story, told in Mr. 
McCutcheon’s happiest vein. The dénouement is 
a little astonishing, but none the less amusing. A 
story well worth while. 

With full-page illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher and decorations by Charles B. Falls. 
Cloth, r2m0, $1.25. 





THE 
VAN SUYDEN SAPPHIRES 
By CHARLES CAREY 


Probably the best detective story of the year. 
**As good and clever a tale of mystery as you will 
care to read.’*—Nashville American. 


Hlustrated. . 12mo, $1.50. 


AMANDA OF THE MILL 
By MARIE VAN VORST 
A story of the South, vividly and forcefully written. 


‘«It is a novel to think over long after you have 
read the last chapter.’"—Chicago Journal. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.50. 





ART THOU THE MAN? 
By GUY BERTON 


An adventure-detective story of an unusual type. If 
the events recorded in this book occurred in every- 
day life, the papers would be full of sensations for 
months. 


*« The plot is one of realistic power." 
—Denver News-Times. 


Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50. 


THE APPLE OF EDEN 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


Strong, very intense, this is a story which will arouse 
your admiration for its delicacy of subject, treatment, 
and rare literary flavor.” }t has gained wide vogue in 
England. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 








THE VERDICT OF THE GODS 
By SARATH KUMAR GHOSH 

A story of India, by an Indian of high caste. _It is 
full of Oriental mystery and splendor. 

«* This is the greatest treat of the season for book- 
lovers.’’—Albany Times-Union. 

‘¢One of the pleasantest stories of the season.’” 

—New York Globe. 


Illustrated. - 12m0, $1.50. 





THE HEART OF HOPE 
By NORVAL RICHARDSON 

A story of the siege of Vicksburg. The war 
scenes, however, are only a skilfully subordinated 
background to the main theme of the novel, which is 
an exciting and delightful love story. 

“Its rich historical setting and its beauty of con- 
struction make it one of the notable tales of the year." 

Boston Globe. 


Hlustrated. I12m0, $1:50. 
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THE NEW MACMILLAN PUBLICATIONS 
The Statesman’s Year Book, 1905 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World, edited by J. Scott Keltie, LL.D., 42d annual publication, revised 
after Official Returns, some of them including reports a year later than are included in statistical almanacs, etc., issued in 
January. Though again increased in size its price remains as before, $3.00 net (postage 19c.) 


Dr. J. Macbride Sterrett’s The Freedom of Authority 
These “essays in apologetics" are based on the thesis of the concrete freedom of the individual through the bonds of family, 
state, church, and the various social circles of which he isa member. Ultimately the book holds that God’s Service is perfect 


freedom. . Cloth, 12me, $2.00 net (postage 14e.) 


Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn’s translation of Professor Meili’s International 


Civil and Commercial Law 
is the first work of the kind issued since the important changes of tbe past four or five years, and to all English jurists becomes 
at once the standard authority on its subject. Succinct statements of the law of America and Engiand complete the comparative 
nature of the work. Cloth, 8vo, 83.00 net (postage 18e.) 


Dr. Edward Alsworth Ross’s Foundations of Sociology 


aims to supply some notion of what has been and tends to be in the sphere of social life as the foundation for an authoritative 
body of social theory. In the Citizens’ Library. Half leather, $1.25 net. 


General Henry L. Abbot’s Problems of the Panama Canal 
Brig.-Gen. Abbot is in a position, as is no other man, to know the exact truth through seven years’ close connection with the 
reorganization of the canal works. He makes the whole matter clear as to the climate, the health conditions, the rival routes, 

the engineering difficulties, and, in short, as to the construction of the best possible canal. Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 12c.) 


Dr. John A. Fairlie’ s National Administration of the U. S. 
is the first P si tic treatment of the administrative portion of our national government, and in view of the 
fespas eianaes tie work n Guedanalty aandad 60 erenrens who has occasion to speak or write on matters pertaining to 
our federal government. _ Cloth, 8vo, 274 pp., $2.50 net (postage 18c.) 


Mr. William Roscoe Thayer’s A Short History of Venice 
A rapid narrative of the structural growth of the Venetian Republic, with detailed accounts of its crises and striking episodes. 
Its emphasis is upon the wonderfully efficient Venetian government and the Venetian character in its genius at once for the 
Practical and the Beautiful. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 13c.) 


Professor Harry Thurston Peck’s Prescott 


A new volume in the American extension of the well-known “English Men of Letters” Series. Uniform with Colonel Higgin- 
son’s “ Whittier,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents net (postage 8c.) 


Mrs. Maude Gridley Peterson’s How to Know Wild Fruits 


is a useful guide, very fully illustrated by Mary Elizabeth Herbert, to plants when not in flower by means of fruit and leaf. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net (postage 14c.) 





THE BEST NEW NOVELS 


Foxcroft Davis’s Mrs. Darrell 


is a highly diverting picture of social life in the high political circles of Washington. It is done with a light, pleasant touch 
wholly free from satirical sting, and should be remembered as pleasant vacation reading. Ready this week. Cloth, $1.50. 


John Heigh’s The House of Cards Miss Robins’s A Dark Lantern 
A record which will appeal to many as a strong story of a prt ae agen neg yep capt pe a mags wg 
somewhat exceptional kind. The sometime major who tells 
it is of the age when wit is ripest, judgment mellowed, and 
borizon broadest. Cloth, $1.50. the woman who looks at life with open eyes. 


READY IN MAY OR JUNE ~ 


Mr. Robert Herrick’s Memoirs of an American Citizen 450 Illustrations 
is at once the best work he has done and the strongest in its appeal to the popular interest. Cloth, $1.50. 
Charles Egbert Craddock’s Barbara’s new novel 
The Storm Centre At the Sign of the Fox 


is & eweet natural love story whose scenes are set in the sur- is by the author of “The Garden of a Commuter’s Wife,” and 
roundings where the author is most at home — the mountains ® novel of the same attractive type. Cloth, 81.50. 


te ae Cloth, $1.50. Miers. Nancy Huston Banks’s 


Jack London's The Game The Little Hills 
A transcript from real life by the author of “‘ The Call of the recalls the restful, fragrant atmosphere of her ‘‘ Oldfield,”’ 
Wild,” “The Sea-Wolf,” etc. Illustrated by Henry Horr. till one feels that they must have arisen not far from Miss 
Cloth, 81.59. Judy's home, just up the long shady road. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 64-66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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THE DIAL ( founded in 1880 ) is published on the Ist and 16th of 
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prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico ; in other countries 
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No. 455. Vol. XX XVIII. 





CONTENTS. 


A PUBLISHER'S CONFESSIONS . 


THE DECAY OF THE GHOST IN FICTION. 
Olivia Howard Dunbar. . . ..... 


IN GARDEN AND ORCHARD. Edith Granger 
Miss Waterfield’s Garden Colour.— Mrs. Ely’s 
Another Hardy Garden Book.— Powell’s The 
Orchard and Fruit Garden.— Mrs. Fullerton’s How 
to Make a Vegetable Garden.— Mrs. Brooks’s A 
Garden with House Attached. 


WANDERERS IN MANY LANDS. Wallace Rice 
Treves’s The Other Side of the Lantern.— Mr. and 
Mrs. Workman’s Through Town end Jungle. — 
Hadji: Khan and Sparroy’s With the Pilgrims 
to Mecca.— Miss Durham’s The Burden of the 
Balkans.— Candler’s The Unveiling of Lhasa. — 
Gissing’s By the Ionian Sea.— McLain’s Alaska 
and the Klondike.— Barton’s A Year’s Wanderings 
in Bible Lands. 


BIRDS AND OTHER FOLK. May Estelle Cook . 
Miall’s House, Garden, and Field.— Smith’s Bird 
Life and Bird Lore—Thompson-Seton’s Woodmyth 
and Fable.—Mr. and Mrs. Peckham’s Wasps, Social 
and Solitary.—Job’s Wild Wings. 


RECENT FICTION. William Morton Payne . 
Hichens’s The Garden of Allah.— Watson’s Hurri- 
cane Island. — Mr. and Mrs. Castle’s Rose of the 
World. — Mr. and Mrs. Williamson’s The Princess 
Passes. — Mrs. Ward’s The Marriage of William 
Ashe.—Miss Glyn’s The Vicissitudes of Evangeline. 
— Phillpotts’s The Secret Woman. — Locke’s The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.— Bennet’s For the 
White Christ.— Brady's The Two Captains. — 
Gardenhire’s The Silence of Mrs. Harrold. — 
Altsheler’s The Candidate. 


NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


A HUNDRED BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING : 
(A select list of some recent publications.) 


TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 





A PUBLISHER’S CONFESSIONS. 


Confession is good for the soul, as the old 
saying has it, and whoever first formulated that 
familiar dictum doubtless meant that the soul 
of the confessor was the one to get the benefit. 
But the writer of ‘A Publisher’s Confession,’ 
an entertaining little book recently published, 
knows a trick worth two of that, and his con- 
fessions turn out to be counsels for the admo- 
nition of others rather than the humble setting 
forth of his own shortcomings. To chasten 
many souls with the same rod is obviously a 
worthier object of endeavor than selfishly to con- 
fine the discipline to the simple case of the 
writer himself. 

The first concern of the book is with the 
greedy souls of those authors who undermine the 
financial foundations of the publishing business 
by their unscrupulous demands for large royal- 
ties. The number of these inconsiderate scrib- 
blers who refuse to accept with due gratitude 
the traditional ten per cent is yearly increasing, 
and there is a progressive augmentation in the 
audacity of their stipulations. The average 
author has always found it difficult to under- 
stand the equity of leaving the other ninety per 
cent in the hands of his publisher. This ninety 
per cent is, of course, a purely imaginary quan- 
tity (since nearly half of it disappears in the cus- 
tomary discount exacted from the publisher by 
the bookseller). There remains then, on the 
basis of the ten per cent royalty, rather less than 
fifty per cent for all the preliminary expenses of 
type-setting, ‘stereotyping, and advertising, and 
for all the continuous expenses of manufacture 
and marketing. It is obvious enough that a 
book must sell to the extent of something like 
two thousand copies to pay expenses alone, and 
that if the publisher is to get any profit at all, 
it must come from the sale of a large edition. 
The writer of the present ‘ confession’ presents 
these elementary facts in a convincing manner, 
and his argument needs no strengthening. 

There are, however, a few points to be made 
on the author’s behalf, which this argument 
ignores. For the book of moderate sale, respect- 
ably manufactured and properly advertised, the 
ten per cent royalty is undoubtedly a fair bar- 
gain for the author. But for the book of very 
large sale, a twenty per cent royalty would not 
be unfair to the publisher and not unduly gen- 
erous to the author. The problem is, of course, 
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to form some idea before a book is published 
of the sale that may reasonably be expected for 
it. In our opinion, the sliding scale of royalties 
offers the most practically equitable way of deal- 
ing with this uncertain element in a publishing 
venture. The speculative element in most such 
ventures cannot be eliminated, and it is only 
fitting that the benefits of an unexpected suc- 
cess should inure to both parties. The 
fact that the publisher finds it unwise, 
and even ruinous, to contract for large royalty 
payments before the salability of a book has been 
tested does not conflict with the other fact that 
it is unjust to an author to limit his rewards by 
a forecast that the event may show to have been 
unnecessarily conservative. 

A matter of minor importance, but not one 
to be neglected altogether, is found in the sales, 
not inconsiderable in amount, which every pub- 
lisher makes direct to the individual book-buyer. 
The profit resulting from these sales must 
widen materially the narrow margin upon which 
his business with the trade is admittedly done. 
One other point we have emphasized upon sev- 
eral former occasions. It is that books published 
under the ‘net’ system call for a special rule 
on the subject of royalty. To give the author of 
a ‘net’ book the traditional ten per cent is 
equivalent to depriving him of one-fifth of his 
legitimate reward. But we have seen no evi- 
dence since the inauguration of ‘ net’ prices for 
books that authors’ royalties upon these publi- 
cations have been advanced as they should have 
been. Not to make this advance spontaneously 
and as a matter of the barest justice is to take 
an underhanded advantage of a class of persons 
not as a rule well equipped for business dealings. 

One of the most salient features of our little 
book of confessions is the emphasis which it 
places upon professional, as distinguished froin 
commercial, publication. The root of this impor- 
tant matter is found in the following passage: 


‘It was once a matter of honor that one pub- 
lisher should respect the relation established be- 
tween another publisher and a writer, as a physician 
respects the relation established between another 
physician and a patient. Three or four of the best 
publishing houses still live and work by this code. 
And they have the respect of all the book world. 
Authors and readers, who do not know definitely 
why they hold them in esteem, discern a high 
sense of honor and conduct in them. Character 
makes its way from any man who has it down a 
long line — everybody who touches a sterling char- 
acter comes at last to feel it both in conduct and 
in product. The very best traditions of publishing 
are yet a part of the practice of the best American 
publishing houses, which are conducted by men of 
real character. But there are others— others who 
keep ‘‘literary drummers,’’ men who go to see 
popular writers and solicit books. The authors of 
by A popular books themselves also — some of them 
at least — put themselves up at auction, going from 
publisher to publisher or threatening to go. This 








is demoralization and commercialization with a 
vengeance, But it is the sin of the authors.’ 
Here is an issue squarely presented, and it 
is one of the greatest importance. Shall pub- 
lishers underbid each other in the effort to add 
popular names to their lists? Shall authors 
hawk their wares from house to house for the 
purpose of getting a number of offers and 
accepting the highest of them ? If we change the 
terms of these questions, substituting ‘ physi- 
cian’ or ‘ lawyer’ in the one case, and ‘ patient’ 
or ‘client’ in the other, they will be very 
promptly answered in the negative. It 
seems to us that insistence upon a profes- 
sional relation between publisher and author is 
absolutely necessary if the complex process of 
writing and uttering books is to be kept upon a 
dignified plane, and the best intellectual inter- 
ests of the country are to be served. 
Commercial methods may do well enough for 
the publication of the cheap rubbish that still, 
as in all past time, is produced for the infection 
of the public taste— just as the department 
store is a fitting place for its sale— but books 
that have anything to do with literature or with 
the advancement of knowledge should not be 
subjected to such degrading conditions of pro- 
duction. 

The plea of our anonymous author for the 
ethics of professionalism im the publishing busi- 
ness is so reasonable and so convincingly urged 
that little ground is left for any opposing argu- 
ment. And yet there runs through this little 
book a line of thought, perhaps rather a line of 
suggestion, that is strikingly at variance with 
the main tenor of the discourse. We refer to the 
slighting and even contemptuous language with 
which the writer speaks of those who apply 
critical standards to literature. A few quota- 
tions will illustrate this curious bias, the ex- 
pression of which is almost tantamount to the 
rejection of the fine ideals for which the writer 
elsewhere seems to stand. At an early oppor- 
tunity, he takes occasion to make the reckless 
pronouncement: ‘I, for one, and I know no 
publisher who holds a different opinion, care 
nothing for the judgment of the professional 
literary class.’ Later on, we find such sayings 
as these: ‘The one thing that is certain is that 
the critical crew and the academic faculty are 
sure not to recognize literature at first sight. ’ 
‘Most publishers’ readers are literary folk, pure 
and simple.’ If you have a book to publish, 
first find out who conducts the business of the 
publisher you have in mind. ‘ If it is conducted 
by a lot of hired literary men, avoid it. They 
are, most of them, men who have failed at 
authorship; they read and advise for salaries; 
and most of them know nothing about .the 
houses that they serve. ’ 
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Expressions like these betray a curious lack 
of balance; they suggest the man with a griev- 
ance, who lets his temper get the better of his 
judgment. And the animus becomes still more 
marked when any reference is made to the ‘ liter- 
ary journals.’ We are told that when some 
worthless novel is made ephemerally popular by 
the ‘ brass band method ’ of the sensational pub- 
lisher, these journals ‘ forthwith fall to gossip- 
ing, and keep up a chatter about great sellers, 
and bewail commercialization in literature.’ Fur- 
thermore, we read of ‘ nonsense such as review- 
ers write in the literary magazines,’ and of ‘ our 
shallow gabble called reviews.’ We are also 
gravely assured that publishers rarely waste their 
time in reading the reviews of their own pub- 
lications, and that periodicals which ‘ go only to 
the literary class are to a degree superfluous’ 
for advertising purposes. There is no mistaking 
the spirit of such words as these; it is the spirit 
of the very commercialism which the writer else- 
where deprecates, and it serves to weaken his 
main plea immeasurably. If all ‘ literary ’ opin- 
ion is to be held thus in contempt, what sort of 
opinion, we ask in our bewilderment, does our 
confessing publisher consider deserving of 
respect? If the judgment of expert criticism is 
to go unheeded, what judgment is there left for 
his guidance, save that of the philistine with 
his commercial aims and his worship of mere 
success? The dilemma is thus squarely pre- 
sented, but our writer seems to seize first one 
horn and then the other, instead of boldly mak- 
ing his choice once for all. 

For our own part, there is no difficulty at all 
in making the choice. The publisher who does 
not rest his ventures upon a sound basis of 
literary judgment, and with whom the approval 
of expert opinion does not count for more than 
the gains resulting from a meretricious popu- 
larity, is not a publisher at all in the higher 
sense of the term. He is at the best a trades- 
man, at the worst a ‘ quack’ or a ‘shyster.’ He 
can probably make more money by catering to 
vulgarized tastes than by appealing to refined 
intelligences, but in adopting this course, he sac- 
rifices every claim to the respect of those whose 
respect is worth having. That the writer of the 
little book now under our consideration is to 
be reckoned among those who would justify this 
sordid type of publishing by the magnitude of 
its unholy rewards we do not for a moment sup- 

But we cannot help feeling that he has 
allowed himself to indulge in certain: vagaries 
of expression that, logically developed, would 
lead to so unfortunate a conclusion. His real 
ideal, however, we believe to be contained in the 
following passage : 


‘As nearly as I can make out the publishing 
houses in the United States that are conducted as 





dignified institutions are conducted with as little 
degrading commercialism as the old houses whose 
history has become a part of English literature, 
and I believe that they are conducted with more 
ability. Centainly not one of them has made a 
colossal fortune. Certainly not one of them ever 
failed to recognize or to encourage a high literary 
purpose if it were sanely directed. Every one. of 
them every year invests in books and authors that 
they know cannot yield a direct or immediate profit, 
and they make these investments because they feel 
consoled by trying to do a service to literature.’ 


We have little doubt that an investigation into 
the motives and guiding principles of the houses 
thus held up to honor would disclose the fact 
that their very genuine success has resulted from 
a constant deference to those very literary stand- 
ards that are made the object of our writer’s 
ill-advised and unmerited scorn. 








THE DECAY OF THE GHOST IN’ ~ 
FICTION. 

‘For one, I cannot purge my mind of that forlorn 
faith.—ANDREW LANG. 

For approximately a generation, the ghost 
has been missing from fiction ; after a disappear- 
ance so sudden and of such far-reaching implica- 
tions that it is a matter of some amazement that 
those who profess to concern themselves with 
the phenomena of imaginative literature should 
have paid so little attention to it. It is a com- 
monplace that ever since literature began, as well 
as considerably before that interesting period, 
what we call ‘the supernatural’ has been a 
staple material of the tellers of tales. As there 
has always been a literature of love, so there has 
always been a literature of fear; and until the 
development of the present narrow and timorous 
popular taste, one had perhaps as strong an 
appeal as the other. Ghosts in their most literal 
acceptation — not as the more or less imper- 
sonal shades ‘we have sometimes indifferently 
pictured them — have always been held an essen- 
tial complement of tangible everyday life, inex- 
tricably bound up with religion, with love for 
the dead, with hunger for the unknown, with 
many of the most intimate and profound emo- 
tions ; and their literary use has seemed, to the 
greater public, not only no less, but even more 
‘ realistic,’ than the modern exploitation of the 
commonplace. 

Twenty-five years ago, even, the reader of 
magazine fiction was still able to shudder to his 
heart’s content. Spectres glided with the pre- 
cision of long-established eustom through the 
pages of the more conventional compendiums of 
light literature. The familiar paraphernalia of 
supernatural incident,—draughty chambers, 
tempestuous nights, blood-stains, wan-faced 
women,— were still in constant and elaborate 
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requisition. And while there was a discreet drib- 
bling of phantoms from week to week or from 
month to month, a magnificent convocation of 
the spectral tribe occurred annually. That is 
to say, a curious association of ideas connected 
the maximum of ghostly prevalence with Christ- 
mas, the season of popular rejoicing; and by 
way of making sure of these dismal but doubt- 
less salutary companions, it was customary, a3 
Mr. Anstey once remarked, ‘to commission a 
band of ingenious littérateurs to turn out 
batches of ready-made spectres for the Christ- 
mas annuals.’ The business of chilling the 
popular spine was taken with due seriousness 
and was all the more effectually brought about 
in that the ‘ magazine ghost,’ as this source of 
popular refreshment was termed, was as stereo- 
typed and conventional as the old-fashioned 
novel-heroine. Its looks, manner, haunts, com- 
panions, and alleged errands were those long 
since laid down by tradition ; it evinced no sen- 
sational modern unexpectedness. 

But suddenly, and it must surely have seemed 
mysteriously, the magazine ghost vanished ; nor 
were. its eerie footprints traced. Whether by a 
concerted action of magazine editors, or by a 
swift and complete paralysis of the contributors’ 
imaginations, or by a profound alteration of 
popular sentiment, or by the operation of a prin- 
ciple presently to be patina the literature of 
the supernatural ceased to be produced. Can 
this have happened without protest, without 
comment, even? The subject is rich in its pos- 
sibilities of speculation. For if the acceptance 
and enjoyment of ghost-lore imply a childish 
quality of mind, as one sometimes hears supe- 
rior persons assert, then our rejection of them 
would argue that we are the wisest generation 
that ever lived. If, again, the reading or writ- 
ing of such tales demand a freshness of imagina- 
tion that in our little day has become desiccated, 
then our plight is pitiable indeed. 

There is at hand, of course, an easy but super- 
ficial explanation to the effect that a prevalence 
of ghost-stories must depend upon a stout popu- 
lar belief in ghosts; and that having lost the one, 
we must forego the other. The slightest reflec- 
tion shows that this position is untenable. Not 
believe in ghosts? We believe in them with all 
our -hearts. Never before, since spectral feet 
first crossed a man-made threshold, have ghosts 
been so squarely, openly, and enthusiastically 
believed in, so assiduously cultivated, as now. 
We have raised ghost-lore to the dusty dignity of 
a science. The invocation of the spirits of the 
dead, far from having its former suggestion of 
vulgar mystery, is one of the most reputable of 
practices, which men of learning carry on pub- 
licly, with stenographers conveniently at hand. 
There even flourishes a ‘ Haunted House Com- 





mittee,’ appointed and maintained by the fore- 
most society for the promotion of ghosts, and 
this for the express pu: of encouraging the 
presence of the shyer and less aggressive spectres 
in what seem their appropriate habitations,— 
of making them, as it were, feel at home. We 
believe in ghosts as sincerely as we believe in 
the very poor; and in similar fashion we en- 
deavor to live among them, establish a cordial 
understanding, and write about them in 
our notebooks. Nor do we believe in them 
the less because, when on our learned 
behavior, we may refer to them as ‘ phan- 
tasmogenetic agencies.’ Not believe in ghosts? 
They are our fetish. Let it never be imagined 
that ghost-stories have suffered decline because 
of our indifference to their subject-matter, 
‘ material’ though our age is commonly held to 
be. By our very zest in their pursuit, we have 
possibly proved the reverse of Scott’s mistaken 
theory that to see ghosts it is only necessary ‘0 
believe in them,— to wish to see. Much truer is 
the proposition that the seer of ghosts commonly 
does not premeditate his vision; that spectres 
manifest themselves by preference to ‘ unimag- 
inative people in perfect health.’ 

No small share of the fascination exerted by 
the ancient and outgrown ghost of fiction was 
due to its invariable and satisfactory conformity 
to type. However frequent its intrusion, or how- 
ever familiar, it was never suffered to deviate 
from its character, so deeply rooted in human 
consciousness, as a source of dread. It was the 
function of the ghost to be consistently unpleas- 
ant, and that function was relentlessly fulfilled. 
No one personal characteristic of the ghost as 
we know it in song or story or as we learn from 
the unimpeachable testimony of our friends’ 
friends, can explain its unequalled power to 
arouse the emotion of fear. Distasteful as is the 
ghostly habit of reducing its unfleshly essence 
to a threadlike, infinitely ductile filament — like 
a bit of transsubstantial chewing —in 
order sneakily to penetrate keyholes ; disturbing 
as is its fashion of upsetting our gravely accepted 
‘laws of nature’ ; intolerable as is its lack of vocal 
organs (for phantoms,with few exceptions, can- 
not or will not speak) ;—neither one nor all of 
these undesirable characteristics can completely 
solve the interesting riddle of its fear-compelling 
power. And it is undoubtedly almost as remark- 
able that having for centuries, in and out of 
fiction, maintained this consistent and extreme- 
ly prevalent personality, the ghost should have 

ropped out of literature altogether. Now, how 
can this have been? 

To go as far back as the early English folk- 
tales and ballads, when the wherefore of phan- 
toms was even better understood than now, and 
when fiction more essentially took its origin 
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from life, ghost-tales gained their grim effective- 
ness from the accuracy with which they reflected 
popular belief. The audiences of that simple 
day had not attained a sufficient refinement of 
imagination to delight in vague, casual, inco- 
herent spectres; every ghost had a name and 
date. What is more important is that there was 
no ghost that had not a reason for being. The 
ingenious notion that the spirits of the dead re- 
turn from an allegedly peaceful Elysium simply 
to make themselves disagreeable, by way of eas- 
ing their minds, had not yet suggested itself. 
On the contrary, the animistic trend of popular 
thought, which of course greatly favored the ap- 
pearance of ghosts in parm | assigned them 


likewise adequate and intelligible motives, ’ 


among the chief of which were: to reveal treas- 
ure, to reunite happy lovers, to avenge a crime, 
and to serve as ‘a primitive telegraphic service 
for the conveyance of bad news.’ Ghosts were 
therefore not only the recognizable shades of 
the familiarly known dead; they were sinister 
symbols of crime, remorse, vengeance. If you 
shuddered at sight of them, it was for a better 
reason than weak nerves. Horror was not piled 
on horror, in early ghost-tales, merely to satisfy 
the artist’s own sense of cumulative effect. Each 
detail had a powerful conventional significance, 
and the consequent power to arouse a strong 
primitive emotion. This system not only lent 
an artistic strength and symmetry to the early 
literature; it was intensely satisfactory to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. 

But inevitably, when the motives and the 
language of literature became more complex, the 
rationale of ghost-lore became affected. Phan- 
toms began to lose their original force, fell into 
the habit of haunting from motives relatively 
unworthy. Evidences multiplied of their degen- 
eration into a morbid and meddlesome tribe, 
with a sadly diminished sense of the fitting and 
the picturesque. Their visits were even con- 
cerned with the payment of debts, of strictly 
mortal contraction; and they lamentably lost 
caste by exhibiting themselves as the victims, 
rather than as the scourge, of conscience. A 
ghost has been known to go to the trouble of 
haunting a house for the mere purpose of ensur- 
ing the payment of a shilling,—an episode that 
might well permanently compromise the dig- 
nity of the entire spectral tribe. Likewise when 
they acquired the intrusive habit of giving evi- 
dence in trials,the original and forceful idea that 
ghosts were agents of retribution became se- 
riously coarsened. Legally, the fact that the 
issue of many an actual trial has hinged on 
ghostly testimony is of extraordinary interest. 
So far as imaginative terror-literature is con- 
cerned, however, the introduction of this matter 
serves as a mixed and weakened motive, only. 





During the later years of the ghost’s popu- 
larity in literature, it will readily be seen that 
the greater number of the earliest ghost-motives 
were outgrown. It is some time, for instance, 
since the motive of recovering buried treasure 
through supernatural aid has been able to 
‘carry,’ the custom of burying treasure having 
itself somewhat tamely died out. Far more in- 
congruous, even, came to seem the supernatural 
reunion of lovers, as in the familiar case where 
the posthumous suitor rea: to bear his still 
living sweetheart back to the grave with him. 
Ghosts that are to be understood as the projec- 
tions of the spirit at the moment of death have 
always been popular, it is true, but this motive 
is not in itself strong or picturesque enough to 
serve as the backbone of a corporate section of 
imaginative literature. 

In short, the only ghost-motive that retained 
its strength, plausibility, and appeal to the 
Anglo-Saxon mind was the retribution-motive, 
— the idea that the ghost’s function was to re- 
call, expiate, or avenge a crime. This was im- 
pressive; it was terrifying; it had moral and 
religious significance; it was not subtle; it was 
susceptible of indefinitely repeated adjustment to 
time and place. It was the perfect, perhaps the 
only perfect, ghost-motive for English literature. 
So valorous is the Anglo-Saxon temper that it 
scorns or is ashamed to tremble at mere empty 
shadow-tales. It demands not only to be im- 
pressed ; there must be an adequate basis for the 
impression. The clue to the whole matter is 
that the ghost must not be a wanton and irre- 
sponsible power. It must be a moral agent. 

Unfortunately, the realization of this simple 
truth has never been complete. Only subcon- 
sciously has the public known what it wanted. 
As for the tellers of tales, they seem, in those 
latter days of the ghost’s literary existence, to 
have remained in criminal ignorance of the vital 
principle of their business. The decay of the 
ghost in fiction occurred, not through any loss 
of human interest in the spectral world, but 
through an indolent misapprehension, on the 
part of the story-tellers, of the real character of 
the ghost as we Anglo-Saxons have conceived it. 
Thus it came about that the ghost, previous to 
its subsidence, was, as Mr. Lang truly observed, 
‘a purposeless creature. He appears, nobody 
knows why; he has no message to deliver, no 
secret crime to conceal, no appointment to keep, 
no treasure to disclose, no commissions to be 
executed, and, as an almost invariable rule, he 
does not speak, even if you speak to him.’ And 
he adds that inquirers have therefore concluded 
that the ghost, generically, is ‘ not all there,’ — 
a dreary result of scepticism, indeed! At the 
same time, what direct and utilitarian folk could 
put up with a confirmedly inconsequent ghost, 
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even for the creepy fascination of shuddering at 
his phantom footfall? And could there be, on 
the whole, a more perfect example of the opera- 
tion of natural selection in art than that, the 
ghost of fiction becoming unmoral, superficial, 
and flabby, it was its pitilessly appropriate 
penalty to be dropped and apparently forgotten ? 

A small group of kindred volumes, which 
have appeared during the past year or so, now 
for the first time indicate that a perception of 
the true nature of the literary ghost is returning 
to the absent-minded craft. Stevenson had, it 
is true, an admirable perception of the terror- 
inspiring, and he did not make the mistake of 
being vague; but his was not the temperament 
that produces the perfect ghost-story. Mr. 
Henry James, in that masterpiece, ‘The Turn 
of the Screw,’ has shown that he can convey a 
sense of mystery and terror more skilfully than 
any of his contemporaries ; but his work is prob- 
ably too esoteric to stand as typical, and it re- 
mains true that the pattern ghost-tale must be 
writ large and obvious. If,as now appears, a half- 
dozen of the ablest writers of the day are realiz- 
ing this, there is hope for the renaissance of the 
literary ghost. It has already been proved that 
the problem of its readjustment to our literature 
is not insuperable,— that the chambers of our 
untenanted imaginations stand ready and wait- 
ing to be haunted by wraiths that our logic can 
approve. There may indeed develop with time 
a regenerated ghosttliterature well worth ac- 
quaintance ; for, as an essayist of other times has 
somewhat grandiloquently observed, ‘Our in- 
born proneness to a love of the marvellous and 
unimaginable, which has originated in our im- 
perfect acquaintance with the laws of nature and 
our own being, does not appear to suffer diminu- 
tion as education and culture advance; for it is 
found to coexist with the highest intellectual 
development and the most refined critical tein- 


per. Otrvra Howarp Dunsar. 


Nehemiah How, a native of Massachusetts, was 
captured by the Indians in 1745, near the site of 
Putney, Vermont, and was carried to Quebec, where 
he was imprisoned with many other British colon- 
ists captured during the course of King George’s 


War. After an imprisonment of eight months, he 
died of a contagious fever, which also carried off 
many of his fellow-prisoners. The diary which 
How kept while a prisoner of war was printed in 
1748, but has long since disap from circula- 
tion. It is now reproduced by the Burrows Brothers 
Co. of Cleveland as one of a commendable list of 
American reprints, with an introduction and notes 
by Mr. Victor Hugo Paltsits. It throws light on 
the alliance between French and Indians during the 
American colonial wars and on the official life of 
the French at Quebec, the capital of New France. 
The setting given the narrative in its new appear- 
ance is of the same excellence as the other volumes 
in this series of reprints. 
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IN GARDEN AND ORCHARD.* 


More and more do our amateur gardeners 
commit to paper what they have learned by 
experience, observation, and reading, and what 
they have dreamed as they worked. They are 
moved possibly by the joy and help they have 
themselves found in similar works of other writ- 
ers, or perhaps they are stirred by that renais- 
sance of garden literature in recent years which 
has been accompanied by a truer knowledge of 
gardening as a science and a keener insight into 
its possibilities as an art. The earlier books 
were nearly all English, although scattered pub- 
lications like Celia Thaxter’s charming little 
volume, ‘An Island Garden,’ go to show that 
not all the gardening done on this side was of the 
‘ bedding plants’ variety that has lately received 
so many hard words, and that not all the 
owners of garden plots turned them over to the 
‘hired man’ for cultivation and decoration. 
Now, indeed, the books on this justly popular 
subject come so thick and fast that beginners 
hardly know where to turn, and even the experi- 
enced are embarrassed by the riches for their 
choosing,— whether they are looking for practi- 
cal advice or for the eympathetic ramblings of 
other garden ‘lovers like themselves. But the 
true gardener is not to be deterred by quantity, 
or even by quality; for it is a fact that no mat- 
ter how simple or commonplace or amateurish 
a garden book may be, there is rarely one that 
does not contain some interesting facts or com- 
ments before unthought-of by the reader. More- 
over, the true gardener is just as eager to read 
and criticise the latest advice and comments 
about the plants he knows by heart as he is to 
study the annual seed-catalogues when they first 
appear — and the latter state of mind is pro- 
verbial. 

Most imposing of the garden books that have 
lately appeared is an English collaborated pro- 
duction entitled ‘Garden Colour.’ This is one 
of the large octavo volumes, with colored repro- 
ductions from paintings, that have been 
imported from England to so considerable an 
extent during the past year or two. Its thick 

*Garpen CoLour. By Mrs. C. W. Earle, ‘E. V. B.,’ 
Rose Kingsley, the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, and others. With 
notes and water color sketches by Margaret Waterfield. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

ANOTHER Harpy GARDEN Book. By Helena Rutherfurd 
Ely. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue ORCHARD AND Fruit GarpEen. By E. P. Powell. 
Illustrated. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

How To MAKE A VEGETABLE GARDEN. By Edith Loring 
Fullerton. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A GARDEN wiTH Hovuss ATTACHED. By Sarah Warner 
Brooks. Illustrated. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
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paper, broad margins, and fifty-one colored 
plates seem to mark it as a book for ornament 
only; but the contents are extremely practical, 
and nearly every picture illustrates some point 
in the text. These pictures, which are from 
water-colors by Miss Margaret Waterfield (who 
also supplies the greater part of the text), 
require a few words of caution. To one seeking 
for the beauties of individual flowers they will 
prove only disappointing, for that it is neither 
their purpose nor their effect to depict. They 
were painted to show what combinations of 
color will make the garden itself a series of 
pictures, and as such they are a success. They 
should not be viewed at too close a range, or by 
an artificial light. But one who has considered 
the subject only casually will certainly get some 
inspiring suggestions from both pictures and 
text. A few of the-most attractive of the plates 
are the frontispiece, showing purple Clematis 
climbing over an open iron gate, with Tritoma 
and Michaelmas Daisies in the foreground ; those 
of Anemone Blanda and Daffodil Cernuus, of 
Oriental Poppy and Lupin, of Delphiniums, 
Lilies, and Poppies, of Cluster Rose, of Fox- 
gloves and Rose Euphrosyne, of a border of 
annuals, of Tropeollum Speciosum, and of Mi- 
chaelmas Daisies alone. Many of these were 
painted from the artist’s own garden at Nack- 
ington, Canterbury. Miss Waterfield herself 
writes the garden notes for the various months, 
giving advice in regard to cultivation only inci- 
dentally, but chiefly in regard to artistic 
arrangement,— those methods of planting 
whereby each plant or shrub shows its own beau- 
ties to best advantage, while at the same time 
enhancing those of its neighbors. It is true that 
most English books are of little practical use to 
American gardeners, but the very lack of cul- 
tural directions makes this volume an exception 
to the rule. For it is the principles rather than 
the actual facts that the various writers wish 
in this case to enforce. Miss Waterfield’s col- 
laborators include Mrs. C. W. Earle, Miss Rose 
Kingsley, and other well-known English garden 
lovers and writers. 

Mrs. Helena Rutherfurd Ely won so many 
friends two years ago by her volume entitled 
‘A Woman’s Hardy Garden,’ which united in 
a most delightful manner the serious and the 
pleasant sides of garden work and lore, that it 
is no surprise to find she has been encouraged 
to prepare a sequel, which we now have in ‘ An- 
other Hardy Garden Book.’ In the later book, 
however, Mrs. Ely has not confined herself to 
the flower garden, but has rather laid emphasis 
upon the material side of the subject,—perhaps 
with a view to reaching masculine readers, for 
she says: ‘I do not remember a single instance 
of showing the flowers to a man who failed to 





inquire with a strong note of interest about the 
vegetable garden.’ She remarks, besides, that 
on the woman’s part ‘ the raising of vegetables 
is often a propitiatory offering to the other mem- 
bers of the family.’ However, after the prac- 
tical-minded man has read the chapters on vege- 
tables, fruits, and trees, there still remains for 
the woman who gardens only for beauty about 
half the book, giving additional suggestions in 
regard to perennials and other flowers, ‘ A Gar- 
den of Lilies and Iris,’ and special spring and 
autumn work in the flower garden. Mrs. Ely 
is always interesting because of the close per- 
sonal note in what she writes. Yet she does not 
overdo this note: her books are far from being 
sentimental, but are infused with a very vigor- 
ous personality, and with occasional touches of 
humor that prove she is not taking herself too 
seriously. She seldom pauses to rhapsodize, 
being more concerned with the possibility of 
helping others to get as much joy from a life 
out-of-doors as she does herself. Nor does she 
forget that the greater number of home gardens 
are on a much smaller scale than hers, and so 
gives her advice in such a way that it is easily 
adaptable to other places and circumstances. 
Still more utilitarian than Mrs. Ely’s book is 
Mr. E. P. Powell’s ‘ Orchard and Fruit Garden,’ 
which appears in the new ‘Country Home 
Library.’ Mr. Powell’s purpose is to instruct, 
not to amuse; he is deeply in earnest, and seeka 
to make possible delicious food and financial 
success for the men and women whom he has 
in a previous volume so ardently urged to make 
a home, however small, in the country. The 
greater part of the book is taken up by advice 
as to the best varieties of fruit to plant, ranging 
from appies to small fruits and including some 
little-grown fruits and some nut-trees. The 
usual order is reversed here, for after this long 
dissertation on kinds of fruit, there follow a 
few chapters on culture, training, packing, and 
marketing. Our chief criticism on Mr. Powell’s 
book would be that in these last sections he gives 
ear to too many other advisers. For beginners, 
as so many of his readers will be, this is sure to 
prove confusing. One method, forcibly put, is 
worth a half-dozen from which to choose, even 
though they all have their value. In the main, 
however, it is evident that Mr. Powell knows his 
subject, as indeed we might expect, since it is 
understood that he is a prize fruit-grower of 
New York state, and has had orchard experience 
in Michigan and Missouri as well. This latter 
fact insures the reader against that onesided- 
ness which is so exasperating in many of those 
writers who deal only with ‘the northeastern 
United States.’ The chief charm of Mr. Powell’s 
book, soberly written as it is, is the author’s 
manifest enthusiasm, his deep absorption in his 
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subject. He is at once conservative and pro- 
gressive, and has given us a book valuable to 
have at hand. A serious defect, however, is the 
lack of an index ; few indeed are the books that 
can keep rank nowadays without a good index. 

Altogether bright and clever is Mrs. Edith 
Loring Fullerton’s ‘How to Make a Vegetable 
Garden.’ The writer has managed to avoid 
everything dull and prosy, without omitting 
anything essential, and so readable is the book 
that the veriest ignoramus cannot fail to under- 
stand and the most hardened opposer of garden 
labor must be tempted to ‘have a try.’ And 
the illustrations!— truly, they illustrate, 
everything from seedlings and tools to the aspect 
of the garden in winter. Mrs. Fullerton does 
‘not relegate the vegetable garden to the tender 
mercies of men,— at least not all parts of it. 
She is as much at home there as in the flower 
garden, and as fully determined to make it beau- 
tiful. Indeed, she constantly recurs to the idea 
of the ‘ vegetable flower garden,’ and describes 
particularly a Japanese radial vegetable garden, 
which combines use and beauty. She is fertile 
in helpful devices for all purposes, and her book 
is likely therefore to be a boon to the amateur. 
After several chapters of general advice, she 
devotes herself to special vegetables, telling not 
only how to grow and keep them, but how to 
serve them as well, thereby earning the special 
gratitude of the housewife. She has included 
the small fruits generally raised in a home gar- 
den, and has capped her beneficences by a com- 
plete and very helpful planting-table. Those 
who are readers of ‘ Country Life in America’ 
and ‘The Garden Magazine’ will recognize 
some portions of this book; but its value is by 
no means decreased thereby, and at any rate 
the most entertaining parts are new. 

The last book on our list, Mrs. Sarah Warner 
Brooks’s ‘A Garden with House Attached,’ is a 
rather thin volume of reminiscence, meditations, 
and garnered scraps of information about 
flowers, mingled with garden lore gained by 
personal experience. The writer is not alto- 
gether modern in her tastes, and the chapters 
have an old-time flavor in spite of their evident 
current knowledge. The style is somewhat dif- 
fuse and parenthetical, except where direct ad- 
vice is given, in which case it is clear enough. 
The practical portion includes a chapter on house 
plants (a paper delivered before the ‘ Cambridge 
Plant Club’ and published in ‘The American 
Garden’), chapters on perennials, roses, bulbs, 
annuals, climbers, and herbs. An interesting 
chapter consists of gathered items on the cere- 
bral processes of plants as shown in their move- 
ments toward light, food, and support,— a sub-, 
ject of charm and mystery concerning which we 
yet have much to learn. It was an old garden 





in Massachusetts that furnished the founda- 
tion for Mrs. Brooks’s experiments and improve- 
ments, mingling the old with the new, destroy- 
ing or adding, as the spirit moved her. It was a 
gracious task, and one from which she evidently 
reaped much joy. So there we will leave her, 
with the feeling we all should have in a garden 
of beauty, ‘attuned to the blessed influences of 
the hour, at peace with all mankind.’ 


EpitH GRANGER. 








WANDERERS IN MANY LANDsS.* 


‘ The Other Side of the Lantern,’ by Sir Fred- 
erick Treves, Sergeant-Surgeon to H. B. M. 
Edward VII., more than justifies its sub-title 
as being ‘an account of a commonplace tour 
round the world.’ The route was usual enough 
—the Mediterranean, the Suez Canal, the Red 
Sea, and India, British China, and Japan. The 
return was across the Pacific Ocean and the 
American continent, but Sir Frederick found 
Hawaii — he calls it the Sandwich Islands, with 
fine British conservatism — and the Yosemite 
Valley and the Grand Cajion of the Colorado the 
only scenes under the American flag worthy of 
his pen. But the point of view is that of a cul- 
tivated man of the world who is able to set his 
impressions down in excellent English, and the 
result is thoroughly readable. India was gor- 
geously resplendent to the eye of this traveller, 
but it is Japan that holds his attention longest. 
The following story relates to a scene at the 
shrine of Bunzuru, the Japanese god of healing: 


‘A wizened peasant from the country .. . 
seemed to have travelled far, for there was a dazed 
look in his face. He led by the hand a boy, whom 
I supposed to be his grandson, and who was suffer- 
ing from wide-spread ringworm of the scalp. It is 





* Tue Orner Sipe or THE LANTERN. An Account of a 
Commonplace Tour round the World. By Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart. Illustrated from photographs by the author. 
New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. 

THROUGH TOWN AND JuNGLE. Fourteen Thousand 
Miles A-Wheel among the Temples and People of the 
Indian Plain. By William Hunter Workman, M.A., and 
Fanny Eullock Workman. Illustrated from photographs 
by the authors. New York: Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

WitH THe Pr.crIms To Mecca. The Great Pilgrimage 
of A. H. 1819, A. D. 1902. By Hadji Khan, M.R.A.S., 
and Wilfrid Sparroy. With an introduction by Professor 
A. Vambéry. Illustrated. New York: John Lane. 

THE BURDEN OF THE BALKANS. By M. Edith Durham. 
With illustrations by the author. New York: Imported 
by Longmans, Green & Co. 

THe UNVEILING or Luasa. By Edmund Candler. Illus- 
trated. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

By THE IonIAN SEA. Notes of a Ramble in Southern 
Italy. By George Gissing. Illustrated. New York: 
Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

ALASKA AND THE KLONDIKE. By John Scudder McLain. 
Illustrated. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 

A Year’s WANDERINGS IN Brstz Lanps. By George 
Aaron Barton, Ph.D. [Illustrated from photographs by 
the author. Philadelphia: Ferris & Leach. 
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probable that the learned in the village had 
wrought their best upon the lad’s head, but with- 
out effect, for the malady is obstinate. The old 
man had evidently journeyed to Kyoto to seek the 
aid of the famous healer of Kiyomizu. He rubbed 
the bare wood on Binzuru’s head vigorously, and 
then he rubbed the boy’s head until he giggled. 
He repeated this ritual many times, and then left 
with great faith in his heart. 

‘The next applicant was a worried woman bring- 

ing with her a bald-headed boy who was evidently 
mentally deficient. I think she hoped to convey 
to her son’s brain some of that bright sense and 
that power of learning which dweit beneath the 
brow of the patient divinity. She rubbed the two 
heads, one after the other—with even more ardor 
than the peasant had displayed. The boy laughed 
uproariously, but the mother was very grave. 
Whether in the course of days a brighter intelli- 
gence dawned in the lad’s dull eyes I know not; 
but I have little doubt that in its appointed time 
ringworm appeared upon his scalp. Women are 
patient; still there is trouble in the learning that 
the growth of a parasite outside the skull is no 
eure for a lack of activity within.’ 
Sir Frederick was privileged to meet two 
rulers on his journey, the Mikado of Japan and 
the President of the United States. Though far 
too long to be reproduced here, his contrasted 
impressions of these two men are assuredly 
worth careful reading. Especially valuable at 
this moment is the following statement regard- 
ing one of the vital questions of the day: 

‘The visitor to China is likely to make early 
enquiry from prominent European residents in the 
matter of the ‘‘Yellow Peril’’. It will be with 
some disappointment that he learns that the 
‘*Yellow Peril’’ does not exist. The Chinese have 
no desire to spread themselves over foreign lands 
in devastating hordes like the Goths and the Huns. 
They are fired by no desire for conquest, nor for 
new territory. The wish dearest to their hearts 
is to be let alone. The cry of the people is ‘‘China 
for the Chinese’’, and the extreme bitterness of 
this cry has led from time to time to trouble, in the 
form of risings, riots, and indiscriminate murder. 
On each of these occasions the Chinese worm has 
turned, and turned unpleasantly.  ._ —e 
prayer of the Chinaman is for peace, not for power 
to run riot over the earth; for remunerative work, 
and not for the privilege of filling the dramatic 
part of a Peril, yellow or otherwise.’ 

The author’s photographs taken on the journey 
have been reproduced by his publishers with un- 
usual delicacy. 

It is difficult to do justice to such a book as 
Dr. and Mrs. William Hunter Workman’s 
‘Through Town and Jungle.’ At the cost of 
great self-sacrifice the writers forsook their fav- 
orite pastime of mountain climbing amidst 
eternal snows and descended to the Indian plain, 
probably the hottest portion of the thickly popu- 
lated earth. On heavily laden bicycles, which 
occasionally had to be pushed by hand over long 
stretches of sand, they visited not only all the 
ordinary show places of the peninsula but num- 
erous out-of-the-way spots heretofore unknown 
to readers of travel books, their quest being gen- 





erally for specimens of Indian ‘architecture, 
Buddhist, Brahman, Jain, and Moslem. oye 
accumulating several ‘hundred photographs 0 
temple and village scenes, a flood left them 4 
poor as before, and most of the journey was 
made over again in order to replace, at least in 
part, their lost negatives. Java and Ceylon, 
though not portrayed in this large volume, the 
authors had explored thoroughly in the architec- 
tural sense some time before, and the learning 
thus acquired is constantly placed at the read- 
er’s disposal. Yet, in spite of all the descrip- 
tions and discussions of the text and the hun- 
dreds of reproduced photographs, the reader’s 
resulting impression regarding the Indian art of 
building is confusion itself, the value of the vast 
mass of unrelated facts being lost through lack 
of systematic setting forth. The series of tours 
are put down in chronological and geographical 
order, quite regardless of the particular class of 
architecture, and it is made evident that there 
is vastly more remaining than has been seen. 
Nor can it be said that the recital of experiences 
among the natives adds to our knowledge of that 
vast congeries of human souls, exceeding the 
population of the United States fivefold. The 
inhabitants of higher caste of course declined all 
intercourse with the wayfarers, and the rest were 
too oppressed by the weight of taxation and over- 
population to be of service in most cases. Such 
religious observances as were seen have been 
fully described by others. There were no adven- 
tures except the most prosaic. Euro con- 
vention excludes reproduction of many of the 
most interesting photographs. In fine, the book 
is quite the dullest that has come from Dr. and 
Mrs. Workman’s hands. On the other hand, it 
would be most unfair to deny the value of the _ 
material, both textual and pictorial, here gath- 
ered together, however unsystematized, or the 
fact that no other recent -work on India gives 
any such general impression of the Indian peo- 
ples and architectures. And certainly the list 
of minor difficulties surmounted is sufficiently 
appalling, taken in the mass, to make it unlikely 
that any one less devoted than this congenial, 
couple will feel inclined to emulate their tour. 
Nor should the suggestions to Western architects 
regarding the almost virgin field of the Indian 
art be dismissed lightly by those to whom it is 
chiefly addressed. 

Mecca and the details of the orthodox pil- 
grimage enjoined upon devout Mohammedans 
have been made known to the Kaffir world 
through the courage and self-devotion of many. 
Europeans, notably Englishmen; but never be- 
fore has there been an account written from the 
point of view of a follower of the Prophet, how-, 
ever sceptical the Persian author of ‘With the 
Pilgrims to Mecca’ may be. The interest of his 
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account is further heightened by the magnitude 
of the pilgrimage three years ago, when a quar- 
ter of a million souls from all quarters of the 
Eastern world visited the holy city in one vast 
mass. The author, whose name is composed 
entirely of terms of dignity, is a putative devotee 
in a sect unbeloved of the orthodox, and has 
been brought by an English education to 
thoughts still further remote from orthodoxy ; 
but he did not fail to renew the devotional feel- 
ings of his youth when brought into contact with 
such myriads of his co-religionaries, and his 
state of mind when passing through the intricate 
and prolonged ritual was as fervent and unques- 
tioning as could be desired. He describes the 
most sacred object in Mecca thus: 

‘At first the Stone was whiter than milk, but it 

grew to be black, either by the touch of a "certain 
class of woman, by the sins of mankind, or by the 
kisses of the pilgrims. All believers, whatever may 
be the cause to which they attribute the change 
of color, agree that the defilement is purely super- 
ficial, the inside of the Stone being still as white 
as the driven snow. Let us hope that the same 
thing can be said of the hearts of the Faithful, 
whose lips are supposed to have wrought on this 
lodestone of theirs a transformation so miraculous. 
The silver box wherein it lies is about twenty inches 
square, and is raised a little more than five 
feet from the ground. A round window having 
a diameter of some nine inches is kept open on 
purpose to enable the pilgrims to kiss or to touch 
the treasure within, which is known as ‘‘the right 
hand of God on earth’’. This year the act of oscu- 
lation was not performed by more than ten pilgrims 
out of every hundred that attempted it, the crowd 
being utterly undisciplined in its zeal. It must be 
confessed that I owed my good fortune to main 
strength, for I shoved my way through the excited 
mob and examined the Stone curiously while kiss- 
ing it. In color it is a shining black; in shape, 
hollow like a saucer, presumably the result of the 
pressure of devoted lips. A pilgrim, if he fail in 
touching the Stone, must make a reverential salam 
Before it, and then pass on. Certain prayers are 
also said.’ 
The entire ceremonial is exceedingly impressive, 
and to many who look upon Islam in the conven- 
tional Western manner the elevation of its 
thought and ethics will come as a surprise. It 
is the ability to sympathize with these religious 
essentials that gives the book its chief value, 
since it is a real interpretation of perhaps the 
greatest of all the world’s existing rituals in the 
number of its devotees and in the effect it has 
upon them and their fellows. No portion of the 
book lacks interest for the curiously inclined, 
and it is admirably and graphically written. 

Miss Edith Durham’s book, ‘The Burden of 
the Balkans,’ would, single-handed, redeem her 
sex from the accusation of a lacking sense of 
humor. The author’s wanderings took her 
through Montenegro and the Albanian provinces 
of Turkey in Europe, part of the time in fur- 
thering the relief work the British had set on 
foot, the remainder in a veritable dash through 





the realms of the Sultan. She was brought into 
intimate contact with the little known races that 
inhabit (and infest) those regions, and she views 
them.here, not merely with sympathy, but with 
an ability to laugh at every annoyance they 
caused her. The earlier chapters are given up 
to a consideration of racial lems, in which 
a fine contempt is shown for the artificialities of 
those Euro statesmen who seek to partition 
the land with little or no relation to the Slavs, 
Bulgars, Serbs, Greeks, Vlahs (Wallachians), 
Albanians, and others, who constitute essentially 
different peoples, with varying traditions, his- 
tories, tongues, beliefs, and political aspirations 
and ideals. 

‘At present we have a free Servia, a free Bul- 

garia, a free Greece, a but half ruled and wholly 
disaffected Albania with no Eastern frontier, and 
a no man’s land of mixed population, which each 
race hopes ultimately to possess, and over which the 
Porte has yearly less and less control. The Turk’s 
death is now considered so imminent that the chief 
concern of each race is how to keep him alive until 
each has made its own claim clear to Europe.’ 
The conditions are medieval throughout these 
lands, but Miss Durham takes pains to remind 
those who complain of the lack of twentieth cen- 
tury refinement in the Balkans that ‘ “ Human- 
ity” was not invented even in England till the 
beginning of the nineteenth century,’ following 
this with another pregnant statement of fact: 

‘When a Moslem kills a Moslem it does not count; 

when a Christian kills a Moslem it is a righteous 
act; when a Christian kills a Christian it is an 
error of judgment better not talked about; it is 
only when a Moslem kills a Christian that we arrive 
at a full blown ‘‘atrocity’’ ’. 
While working in the Ochrida hospital Miss 
Durham became thoroughly familiar with 
human nature as it exists in those parts, and she 
leaves this amusing record of her native assist- 
ants: 

‘If I dropped in at an unexpected hour, I almost 

always had to ‘‘tell them that they must not’’. 
Then they said, first, that they had not been doing 
it; secondly, that it was what they always did; 
thirdly, that the doctor had told them to; fourthly, 
that they did not do what had been ordered; and, 
lastly, that they. had been just about to carry out 
the orders when I had arrived. Then we all 
laughed, for they did not in the least mind being 
found out, and the original order was fulfilled in 
the end.’ 
It would be pleasant to quote further incidents 
of similar vein from this most instructive and 
amusing book, did space avail. At least a part- 
ing tribute must be paid to Miss Durham’s nerv- 
ous and idiomatic English, characteristically 
that of an educated and refined woman, un- 
spoiled by grammars. 

As correspondent for the London ‘ Daily 
Mail,’ Mr. Edmund Candler was attached to 
Colonel Younghusband’s column in its invasion 
of Tibet, and he has preserved an account of the 
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journey in his volume called ‘ The Unveiling of 
Lhasa.’ No small part of the book deals with 
politics, the events leading up to the expedition 
and the events likely to follow it, and here Mr. 
Candler seems to be flatly apologetic and not 
always consistent. He characterizes Great 
Britain’s attitude previous to this expedition as 
‘weak and abortive,’ meaning thereby that Tibet 
was allowed to mind its own business and com- 
pelled the British to mind theirs. All the dis- 
putes arose through Tibetan unwillingness tu 
establish commercial relations, and it once more 
appears that the rights of a race in regard to 
dealing with foreigners are based upon no prin- 
ciple of justice that a stronger nation is obliged 
to respect. Something is said of Russian in- 
fluence, but the book fails to reveal anything of 
the sort,— though why the Tibetans should not 
have the same right to deal voluntarily with 
Russia as with Great Britain under compulsion 
is not apparent to the non-British mind. For 
the rest, the story is surprisingly tame. Mr. 
Candler bears forced tribute to the bravery of 
the natives with whom the superior arms of the 
British engaged ; but he nowhere succeeds in in- 
vesting his accounts of the fighting with any 
vividness or sense of reality. Lhasa itself was 
profoundly uninteresting in the main, though 
the religious rites were not without elements of 
awe, as is made evident in the following extract 
from an account of the services in the great Jok- 
hang, or cathedral : 

‘Service is being held before the great Buddhas 
as we enter, and a thunderous harmony like an 
organ peal breaks the interval for meditation. The 
Abbot, who is in the center, leans forward from his 
chair and takes a bundle of peacock-feathers from 
a vase by his side. As he points it to the earth 
there is a clashing of cymbals, a beating of drums, 
and a blowing of trumpets and conch sheils. Then 
the music dies away like the reverberation of 
cannon in the hills. The Abbot begins the chant, 
and the monks, facing each other like singing-men 
in a choir, repeat the litany. They have extraor- 
dinary deep, devotional voices, at once unnatural 
and impressive. The deepest bass of the West does 
not approach it, and their sense of time is perfect.’ 
One does not gather from Mr. Candler’s pages 
that the Tibetans are in any sense barbarians, 
and their religion has certainly preserved them 
from development of the warlike spirit and con- 
sequent acts. of foreign aggression. ‘ 

So charming are the late George Gissing’ 
anecdotes and reminiscences of travel on the 
eastern coast of southern Italy, collected under 
the alluring title of ‘ By the Ionian Sea,’ that if 
is respectfully suggested that more novelists be 
persuaded to travel in little known corners of 
Europe and bring back a sheaf of realities. Mr. 
Gissing is in love with antiquity, and Latin and 
Greek are still real to him. It is in the full 
classical and historical spirit that he wanders 
from the beaten path of modern days and takes 





up the tale where it was interrupted by the bar- 
barian centuries ago. He did not always find 
local appreciation,— as when he sought the an- 
cient home of Cassiodorius at Coscia di Stalletti. 

‘I had just begun to explain my interest in the 
locality, and I mentioned the name of Cassiodorius. 
As it passed my lips the jovial fellow [a local 
guide] burst into a roar of laughter. ‘‘Cassiodorio! 
Ha, ha! Cassiodorio! Ha, ha, ha!’’ I asked him what 
he meant, and found that he was merely delighted 
to hear a stranger utter a name in familiar local 
use. He ran out from the cave, and pointed up the 
valley; yonder was a fountain which bore the name, 
‘*Fontana di Cassiodorio’’. Thereupon, I tried to 
discover whether any traditions cling to the name, 
but these informants had only a vague idea that 
Cassiodorius was a man of times long gone by.’ 
Illness, bad food, occasional extortion, and vast 
ignorance were not permitted to outweigh the 
delight Mr. Gissing found in localities conse- 
crated by age and association with happier times, 
and he has conveyed his enjoyment to his readers 
with undiminished force. The volume contains 
some wood engravings by way of pictures,—a 
welcome departure from the almost universal 
half-tone. 

Many books have been written of our far 
northern possessions, and from them it might be 
possible to obtain most of the information 
brought together by Mr. J. S. McLain in his 
volume entitled ‘Alaska and the Klondike.’ But 
Mr. McLain resorted to no such device of com- 
pilation, obtaining his knowledge at first hand 
in company with a subcommittee of United 
States Senators, who searched the country to 
learn its needs and report thereon to their col- 
leagues. Every advantage was offered, there- 
fore, to see both the dark and bright side of life 
on the edge of and within the arctic zone, and 
the result is a most informing volume. Some 
novel impressions will be gained by the reader, 
as when the author says: 

‘I do not care to be regarded as a believer in 

large agricultural possibilities fer Alaska, but I 
am impressed with the probability that in the 
interior of that remote country, where food supplies 
from the States must always be expensive, it will 
be practicable and profitable to produce meat and 
dairy and poultry and garden products in such 
quantity and at such prices as to solve the problem 
of development of large areas of, gold-bearing 
gravel.’ 
Nearly every part of Alaska was visited, and the 
book should serve for a long time — as books go 
in these rapid days—in the capacity of an 
authoritative reference work. 

Dr. George Aaron Barton’s ‘A Year’s Wander- 
ing in Bible Lands’ is an unpretentious work 
made up of letters written home during the 
author’s journey through England, Germany, 
Austria, Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. What 
with picking blackberries on the site of the great 
temple of Diana at Ephesus and eating ice- 
cream frozen with the snows of Lebanon, the 
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sojourner in distant lands seems to have enjoyed 
himself. After seeing the dancing dervishes in 
Constantinople, this member of the Society of 
Friends writes, ‘One comes away with a new 
sense of the kinship of humanity, and, if he has 
any sympathy with mysticism, he departs with 
the feeling that, strange as are the practices of 
these people, it is possible to understand the root 
from which they spring.’ There is a charm in 
such self-revelations as these that redeem the 
book from commonness. 


WALLACE RIcE. 








BIRDS AND OTHER FOLK.* 


It is interesting to notice that there is little 
blurring of the line between the bird books and 
the other nature books of this season. The all- 
round nature-lover who writes of the general 
fascination of out-of-doors, and embroiders his 
theme with a little bird-lore, has for the time 
betaken himself to silence. So far as this fact 
proves the absence of new volumes from Mr. 
John Burroughs and Mr. Bradford Torrey and 
others of their class — if there are others of the 
same class — it is wholly lamentable. So far 
as it proves a growing modesty on the part of 
amateurs it may not be very deplorable. Per- 
haps the time is already at hand when a mere 
love of the wild and the things of the wild does 
not so greatly distinguish the lover from his 
fellows as to justify him in publishing his 
thoughts. It may be that like the famous White 
Company, we have all stepped forward. Or it 
may be that instead of becoming more universal, 
the love of nature is taking deeper hold of those 
who profess it, and inspiring in them thoughts 
that do lie too deep for books. In either event 
we are not the losers by the fact that the new 
writings come to us from specialists, and are 
either bird-books or not bird-books, with no 
‘mixed up’ class between. 

Of the two characteristically English books on 
our present list, one is distinctly devoted to 
birds, the other as distinctly to the general study 
of nature. Mr. Miall’s ‘ House, Garden, and 
Field’ is not a book one would take on a sum- 
mer vacation for entertainment — it is both too 
good and too dull for that. For its purpose, 
which is to teach teachers to observe nature and 

* House, GARDEN, AND FIELD. By L. C. Miall. 


trated. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

Brrp Lire AND Brrp Lore. By R. Bosworth Smith. 
Illustrated. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

WoopMYTH AND Fasie. By Ernest Thompson-Seton. 
Tilustrated. New York: The Century Co. 

Wasps, SociaL AND SoLITaRY. By George W. and Eliza- 
beth G. Peckham. Illustrated. Boston: Houghton, Miffiin 
& Co. 

Wip WINGS. By Herbert K. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
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to teach their pupils to observe nature, it is 
admirably fitted. It is packed with scientific 
facts, with clear and practical suggestions for 
class room and study club, and with eye-opening 
and thought-stimulating questions. The draw- 
ings are accurate and easily comprehensible. 
There is no avoiding the query whether the cause 
of science is advanced by an arrangement which 
places in succession chapters on the rock-barn- 
acle, rats and mice, natural history clubs, the 
purple saxifrage, water lilies, and house flies. 
But no arrangement or lack of arrangement can 
destroy the value of the good sense and clarity 
with which these and all the other subjects are 
treated. The chapters on grasses, wood sorrel, 
and the house cricket are especially interesting. 

Another English book, ‘ Bird Life and Bird 
Lore,’ by the scholarly historian Mr. R. Bos- 
worth Smith, is full of delight for all bird-lov- 
ers. Mr. Smith loves the lore almost as well as 
he loves the birds themselves, and it is scarcely 
too much to say that he knows everything that 
has been said in literature about his favorites, 
since the creation. However, he does not thrust 
the greatness of his knowledge upon you, but 
uses it only to enforce his opinions of his winged 
friends. It seems curious at first that his favor- 
ites should be the owl and the raven; but his 
preferences are justified by his experience. For 
the owl he pleads that it is not destructive, 
except of pests, and that other birds mob it 
because as a bird of night, quite unlike them- 
selves, it is a stranger to them. The owl’s dig- 
nity he holds in great admiration, saying of his 
visit to the eagle owls in the keep of Arundel 
Castle that ‘as you entered you felt somewhat 
as the rude Gaul or as the envoy of Pyrrhus felt, 
when he entered the Roman Senate, that it was 
an assemblage, if not of gods, at least of kings.’ 
The raven, his next best friend, he insists was 
belied by the representative Noah sent forth 
from the ark, for he is faithful, intelligent, and 
companionable, although mischievous and 
greedy. The author celebrates many other Eng- 
lish birds with almost equal affection. The book 
is one to be on permanently good terms with, 
for its genuine love of all feathered folk, its 
hatred of cruelty — and Mr. Smith’s influence 
has been potent in abolishing the pole-trap and 
other villainies,—its delicate humor, and its 
poetical perspective. 

Mr. Thompson-Seton’s little volume, ‘ Wood- 
myth and Fable, was not intended very seri- 
ously, and is all the more delicious in conse- 
quence. It is a series of chips from the work- 
shop of a man who does larger things,— the 
brilliant joking of a thinker off duty. Yet not 
wholly off duty either, for the jokes are too 
keenly pointed — appreciably the picture of the 
father porcupine spanking his baby and remark- 
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ing ‘It hurts me far more than it does you.’ 
The land-crab who died climbing telegraph 
poles because he would not move an inch out of 
his accustomed path, the little antelope who for 
his discontent was transformed into a giraffe, 
the grasshopper that made a river valley,— all 
these have things to say not unbecoming a wise 
man to hear. And while the wise man listens 
he will be delighted in eye and refreshed in soul 
by the illustrations, which are the very bub- 
bling-over of the author’s genius. 


Admirable fooling as this book of Mr. Thomp- 
son-Seton’s is, it whets rather than blunts the 
reader’s appetite for two books of very different 
type, which will for time to come mark the 
present season as one of notable accomplishment. 
The first of these is the work of Mr. and Mrs. 
George W. Peckham on ‘Wasps, Social and Soli- 
tary.” Mr. John Burroughs in his introduction 
to the volume calls this ‘the most charming 
monograph in any department of our natural 
history that I have read in many a year,’ and 
adds: 

‘It is a wonderful record of patient, exact, and 

loving observation, which has all the interest of a 
romance. It opens up a world of Lilliput right at 
our feet, wherein the little people amuse and delight 
us with their curious human foibles and whimsi- 
calities, and surprise us with their intelligence 
and individuality. Here I had been saying in print 
that I looked upon insects as perfect automata, 
and all of the same class as nearly alike as the 
leaves of the trees or the sands upon the beach. 
I had not reckoned with the Peckhams and their 
Solitary wasps. The solitary ways of these in- 
sects seem to bring out their individual traits, and 
they differ one from another, more than any other 
wild creatures known to me.’ 
The book is written so untechnically that a 
reader who does not know a wasp from a bee 
can understand and enjoy it. The first chapter 
records a series of experiments which prove that 
wasps detect differences in color, and are 
affected by smells more than sounds; the last, 
which is devoted to the difference between 
instinct and intelligence, shows that the wasp’s 
sense of direction is due to a careful study of the 
geography of her nest, and not to a mysterious 
sense of location. The intervening pages describe 
some score of wasps,— their nest-building and 
house-keeping, their killing and conveying of 
their prey, their care of their eggs. The authors 
are so careful and minute in their observation 
that they can sometimes correct ahd amend the 
great authority Fabre himself. They say, for 
instance, of Philanthus punctatus: 

‘This is a pretty little yellow-banded species much 
resembling Cerceris in appearance. The nest con- 
sists of a main gallery with pockets leading from it, 
each pocket being stored with one egg and enough 
bees to nourish a singla larva. When the wasps 
emerge from the cocoon they find themselves in 
the company of their nearest relatives and in pos- 





session of a dwelling place, and they all live to- 
gether for a time before starting out independently 
to seek their fortunes. On the fifth of August we 
discovered on the island a happy family of this 
kind, consisting of three brothers and four sisters, 
the females, with their bright yellow faces and 
mandibles, being handsomer than the males. They 
seemed to be on the most amicable terms with each 
other, their only trouble being that while they 
were all fond of looking out, the doorway was too 
small to hold more than one at a time. The nest 
was opened in the morning at about nine o’clock, 
and during the next thirty or forty minutes their 
comical little faces would appear, one after another, 
each wasp enjoying the view for a few minutes with 
many twitchings of the head, and then retreating 
to make way for another, perhaps in response to 
some hint from behind.’ 


No less care and devotion, and much more 
travel, has gone to the making of Mr. Job’s 
‘Wild Wings,’ a bird book that will be a lasting 
joy to everyone who has a heart for life in the 
open. From the Magdalen Islands to the Flor- 
ida Keys, Mr. Job has hunted with his camera 
‘the wild, hardy birds of the sea, whose strong 
wings make them masters of the elements.’ He 
has had the grace, moreover, to tell the story of 
his conflicts and victories in a simple, straight- 
forward way. However firm the ordinary bird 
seeker may be in his affection for thrush, bobo- 
link, and other land birds, he cannot but own the 
greater daring and romance of Mr. Job’s quest 
for pelican and ibis, spoonbill and kittiwake, or 
withhold his admiration for the wild and often 
grotesque beauty of the pictures Mr. Job brings 
home. For the securing of these pictures the 
ardent ‘hunter’ is impervious to all creature 
discomforts, standing regardless for hours in 
swamp water, or lying prone on a sand beach in 
the broiling sun, or cramping himself into a 
basket which his friends let down over a rock. 
Often he fastens his camera in a tree above 
a nest, and shutter-string in hand, hides in a 
thicket beneath until the wary bird comes home. 
He has work ‘for his wits also, as in this con- 
quest of a small oyster catcher : 


‘The young rascal never moved a feather while 
it was being photographed. But when I thought 
to take it standing, we had a long, hard tussle. 
Finally I conquered by sheer persistence, putting 
my cap over it and removing it suddenly, to snap. 
When I let it go, it was comical to see those long 
stout legs measure off the rods over that sand to- 
ward its fond parents, apparently shouting,—in 
gesture if not in voice,— ‘‘ Mam Mamma, here’s 
your little oyster catcher coming like a good one.’’ ’ 


Mr. Job’s grammar is not always as shaky as 
in this case, but his struggles are always equally 
successful. No such collection of ‘portraits’ can 
be found anywhere else, of kittiwakes and gan- 
nets wheeling and tumbling, of unfledged peli- 
cans and herons gawking in their nests, of 
jaegers and petrels skimming the waves, of a 
laughing gull really laughing, of plovers and 
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noddies brooding their young, and (most won- 
derful of all) of a great horned owl caressing 
her owlet. It is a collection that would put any 
exhibit of the portraits of mere people to hope- 


less shame. May Esretiz Coox. 








RECENT FICTION.* 


The merits of ‘The Garden of Allah’ are 
such as to place it distinctly at the head of its 
author’s works. Mr. Hichens has hitherto been 
rather unfortunate both in his themes and in 
their treatment, showing a tendency to portray 
morbid types of character and to indulge in 
much unpleasant detail in the working-out of 
his situations. This tendency he has nearly over- 
come in the present instance, and he has, also, 
found a theme that permits of poetic treatment, 
besides lending itself to a strikingly dramatic 
purpose. A man and a woman are thrown 
together in an oasis on the edge of the Sahara, 
and the imagined peace which both have sought 
in repairing to this outpost of civilization 
becomes real in the joy of their mutual love. The 
joy is not lasting however, for when the man’s 
secret is revealed, it appears that he is a Trappist 
monk, who has broken his vows, and escaped into 
the world in quest of that knowledge of life 
which the monastery walls had hidden from him 
for a score of years. But the consciousness of 
sin still gnaws at his soul, and finally forces 
him to the agony of confession. In this spiritual 
crisis, the wife proves herself the stronger of the 
two, for it is she who shows to him the path of 
duty — which is the path of renunciation and 
expiation — leading him back, at first reluc- 
tantly, then willingly, and in the end almost 
gladly, to his living tomb. And by virtue of this 

* THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Robert Hichens. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co, 

HurRRIcANE ISLAND. By H. B. Marriott Watson. 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Rose or THE WorL”p. By Agnes and Bgerton Castle. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

Tue Princess Passes. A Romance of a Motor-Car. 
By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

THe MARRIAGE OF WILLIAM ASHE. By Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
THe VIcISsITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue SecreT Woman. By Eden Phillpotts. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

THe Morals or Marcus ORDEYNE. 
Locke. New York: John Lane. 

For THE WuHirTe Curist. A Story of the Days of 


Charlemagne. By Robert Ames Bennet. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 
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Tue Two CapTains. A Romance of Bonaparte and 
Nelson. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Tue Sitence or Mrs. Harrotp. By Samuel M. Gar- 
denhire. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Harper & Brothers. 
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supreme self-sacrifice, both man and woman 
achieve a serener than that which they 
had before vainly sought in the desert. The 
story is one of poignant appeal to the spiritual 
sense, and the grave beauty of the tragedy finds 
fitting language for its expression. There is a 
far greater variety of interest than would be 
imagined from the foregoing outline, and the 
author has achieved a brilliant success in his 
picturesque effects. Neither the desert nor its 
denizens seem to have any secrets from him, 
and he records for us the soul of both with pen- 
etrating observation and subtle phrase. In all 
the three -essentials of invention, style, and 
thought, this performance is highly commend- 
able, and entitles Mr. Hichens to more serious 
consideration than ever before. 

‘ Hurricane Island ’ is a romance of adventure 
of the good old-fashioned sort, dear to the hearts 
of boys of all ages, and written, withal, in a 
style that commends it to the judicious reader. 
There is a notable villain, a charming heroine, 
and an acceptable hero, all thrown together upon 
shipboard for a while, and then cast upon a 
desert island. The villain leads a mutiny to 
gain possession of the treasure on board, and 
there follows a desperate and protracted con- 
flict. Meanwhile, the ship, having touched at 
Rio and Buenos Ayres, proceeds through the 
Straits of Magellan into the Pacific, and runs 
into Hurricane Island (invented for this pur- 
pose). There the chief villain dies, riddled with 
bullets, and those of the lesser villains who do 
not share his fate are marooned upon the island, 
while the ship sails off with triumphant virtue 
at the helm. By this time the heroine, a princess 
by birth, is sufficiently subdued, and the hero 
(the ship’s doctor) has won the ship, the treas- 
ure, and the maiden all at once. This is a very 
stirring story, and is almost as good as Robert 
Louis Stevenson could have made it. 

The novels of Mr. and Mrs. Castle have a 
charm that almost puts them in a class by them- 
selves, a charm which is as manifest as ever in 
their latest joint production, ‘Rose of the 
World.’ The charm is essentially one of style, 
for the plot is not remarkable, and the situations 
verge upon the melodramatic. But the style 
invests the whole affair with a sort of magical 
glow, and the romantic sentiment of the story 
is admirably sustained. Beginning in India, 
it ends in England, after a series of successful 
assaults upon our emotions, and one situation so 
startling as to be difficult for even romance to 
justify. That the first husband of the heroine, 
mourned for dead, should have been able to 
become a member of her household in the dis- 
guise of an Afghan, and remain unsuspected 
until he declared himself, involves a severe strain 
upon the credulities. But such things do happen 
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(in romance), and when they happen to such 
striking dramatic purpose as in the present 
instance, we should not grumble very fiercely 
over their improbability. There is humor in the 
book, too, and of a subtle kind, supplied chiefly 
by the travelling Frenchman who psychologizes 
about the people he meets, and frames the most 
charmingly plausible theories to account for 
their actions. He is nearly, if not quite, the 
most delightful figure in the story. 

We can find no fault with the fashion of 
collaboration as long as it continues to give us 
such charming work as ‘ Rose of the World,’ or 
the motor-car novels of C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson. ‘ The Lightning Conductor’ of these 
vivacious writers proved so entertaining that all 
who read it will be eager to get possession of 
‘The Princess Passes,’ its worthy successor. 
Here are picturesque travel, humorous incident, 
and tender passion all in one, skilfully com- 
mingled in just the right proportions. It is 
not altogether a tale of motoring, for mechanical 
means of locomotion give place in the Alps, and 
at a certain exciting juncture, to the primitive 
and picturesque donkey. This story is so delight- 
ful that we are not disposed to carp overmuch 
at the impossibility of its central situation — 
that of a man travelling for some weeks with a 
girl in boy’s disguise, and not discovering the 
imposition. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, ‘ The Mar- 
riage of William Ashe,’ is having its full share 
of critical attention, as was made inevitable by 
the great and solid reputation of its accomp- 
lished author. Mrs. Ward is one of the few 
novelists who take their art with entire serious- 
ness, and is hence deserving of the most respect- 
ful attention. There is nothing particularly 
striking about the new book. It moves in the 
circles of English society with which the author 
has already made us acquainted by many other 
novels ; it has an Italian setting for some of the 
most striking chapters; it again borrows some 
of its material from the lives of actual historical 
persons as recorded in the memoirs of a past 
age; and it presents an intricate problem of 
conduct for our investigation. All these things 
it does admirably, with the firmness of handling 
which Mrs. Ward has taught us to expect from 
her, and its ethical plane is high throughout. 
The author dearly loves a lord, and her hero in 
this instance is a very paragon of his class. 
Infatuated by a young woman of doubtful ante- 
cedents, a young woman who may fairly be 
described as a minx, he makes her his wife, and 
accepts all the consequences of the act. These 
turn out to be rather serious, for her escapades 
involve both his political career and his per- 
sonal honor; but he bravely meets them all, and 
is so preposterously magnanimous about it that 





he seems far too good for this wicked world. 
The interest of the work is sustained, rising to 
an effective dramatic climax, and subsiding into 
the pathos of a closing scene of deathbed repent- 
ance and forgiveness. 

‘The Vicissitudes of Evangeline,’ by Mrs. 
Elinor Glyn, is the sprightly story, told in the 
first person, of a young woman with red hair 
and green eyes, who lives and moves and has her 
being in the smart set of English society. She 
is an irresponsible little creature, not to be com- 
mended for either grammar or behavior, and her 
subsequent career, were it unfolded to us, would 
probably not be unlike that of Mrs. Ward’s 
heroine. Mrs. Glyn gives us a minx in the mak- 
ing, while Mrs. Ward describes the finished 
product. This is the author’s third book in 
similar vein, and it has the whipped-cream con- 
sistency of its predecessors. It is mildly 
amusing. 

Dartmoor, for many years the undisputed 
literary province of the late Mr. Blackmore, has 
now fallen under the rule of Mr. Eden Phill- 
potts, who holds sway therein by the same divine 
right of genius. To his lengthening list of 
novels with a Dartmoor setting Mr. Phillpotts 
has recently added ‘The Secret Woman,’ the 
strongest and the most sombre of all these fic- 
tions. The gloom of impending tragedy shad- 
ows the book from the very outset, and the 
breaking of the storm is direful in its fury. At 
the very close there comes a gleam of light to 
soften the tragic effect of what has gone before, 
but the impression has been too deep to be thus 
effaced, and the memory long lingers of the sin 
which has wrought all this ruin, and of its 
dreadful consequences. We are tempted to find 
for this book a motto in Mr. Meredith’s familiar 
1 ‘In tragic life, God wot, 


No villain need be! Passions spin the plot: 
We are betrayed by what is false within.’ 


So in ‘The Secret Woman’ there is no cheap 
effect of downri — villainy, but there is instead 
a subtle study of impulsive sin and its corroding 
effects — a study that rivals ‘‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter’ in earnestness and psychological pene- 
tration. What relief the story offers may be 
found in the sayings and doings of the rustic 
types which fill the canvas, grouped around the 
central figures. In the delineation of these 
types the author fairly rivals Mr. Hardy, making 
the indigenous population of Dartmoor as real 
to us as that of Wessex. 

‘The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne,’ as por- 
trayed by Mr. William J. Locke in the novel 
which he has thus named, constitute a curious 
departure from what is conventionally approved, 
yet, considered essentially, they may fairly 
escape censure. He is a scholar, almost a 
recluse, by habit, yet he maintains sentimental 
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relations with two women which so flout the 
accepted observances of society that his conduct 
is under grave and not unnatural suspicion. 
Really, these relations are strictly decorous, but 
they illustrate almost tragically the danger of 
playing with fire. One of the women he has 
befriended after her desertion by a blackguard 
husband, and has been held to her through many 
years by a strong bond of intellectual sympathy. 
Thinking himself passionless, he does not realize 
that she has loved him passionately all the time. 
This particular entanglement is broken by the 
appearance of the errant husband, in the guise 
of the repentant sinner — the unctuous guise of 
Dr. Ibsen’s Einar,—and the wife renounces love 
for duty, devoting the remainder of her life to 
the ordering of his irresponsible footsteps. 
Meanwhile, the other woman has appeared upon 
the scene. She is a fascinating creature —a 
child in disposition and hardly more than a 
child in years,—half Oriental in her parentage, 
escaped from a Syrian harem where she was 
reserved for marriage with an objectionable old 
person named Mustapha, and found homeless 
and disconsolate by Marcus Ordeyne in a Lon- 
don park. He takes her to his home, treats her 
like the untutored child that she is, and seeks 
to fashion her into some sort of conformity with 
the ways of the Western world. Gradually he 
finds himself taking more interest in his 
strangely-acquired ward than in his studies, and 
the proj ‘History of Renaissance Morals’ 
gets less and less of his attention as the weeks 
pass. Just as he discovers that he loves the girl, 
and is about to make her his wife, she elopes 
with a dare-devil fellow who has been impru- 
dently admitted to the intimacy of his house- 
hold, and Marcus finds himself the prey of 
emotions which he had never dreamed would 
touch his equable life. After the misery has 
become a little less poignant, he sums up his 
experiences in a passage which we may quote. 


‘In the days gone by I was the victim of a 
singular hallucination. I flattered myself on being 
the one individual in the world not summoned to 
I sat alone 


play his part in the comedy of Life. 
mn the great auditorium like the mad king of 
Bavaria, watching with little zest what seemed 


but a sorry spectacle. I thought myself secure in 
my solitary stall. But I had not counted on the 
high gods who crowd shadowy into the silent seats 
and are jealous of a mortal in their midst. With- 
out warning was I wrested from my place, hurled 
onto the stage, and before my dazzled eyes could 
accustom themselves to the footlights, I found my- 
self enmeshed in intolerable drama. I was un- 
prepared. I knew my part imperfectly. I missed 
my cues. I had the blighting self-consciousness of 
the amateur. And yet the idiot mummery was 
intensely real. Amid the laughter of the silent 
shadowy gods I sought to flee from the stage. 
I eame to Verona and find I am still acting my 
part. I have always been acting. I have been 
acting since I was born. The reason of our being 





is to amuse the high gods with our histrionics. 
The earth itself is the stage, and the starry ether 
the infinite auditorium.’ 
From this despair, none the less deep because it 
has reached the philosophical stage, our unpre- 
actor slowly works his way out. Finally, 
the child whose departure had so torn his heart- 
strings comes back to him, abandoned by her 
lover, and developed into womanhood by the 
bitterness of her experience. The broken 
threads of life are picked up one by one, and the 
end iis a real though chastened happiness for 
both man and woman. We have outlined this 
plot at some length, because a briefer abstract 
would have been worse than useless. It remains 
to say that the story is intensely interesting from 
first to last, besides being rich in the sort of liter- 
ary and scholarly allusiveness that appeals most 
strongly to the cultivated mind. Mr. Locke has 
given us excellent work before, but this is by far 
the best thing he has done, and we give it an 


ungrudging welcome. 

In the matters of typography, illustration, 
and decorative detail, Mr. Robert Ames Bennet’s 
‘For the White Christ’ is a companion volume 
to Miss Liljencrantz’s two tales of Viking days 
and deeds. In theme, also, the work is similar, 
for it is a romance of the days when Karl the 
Great was engaged in the most difficult part of 
his task of empire-building, and its hero is a 
Norseman who becomes pledged to the great 
ruler and who eventually marries his daughter. 
The canvas of the work is very large indeed, 
and includes battle-fields all the way from the 
Pyrenees to the Baltic, and the hosts of the 
Dane, the Frank, the Saxon, and the Moor. All 
this portentous historical material, blended with 
much intrigue and passion, together with some 
of the gentler elements of romance, is skilfully 
brought into a tale of much action and dramatic 
vigor, couched in language that makes a fair 
pretence of archaism (of the conventional type, 
naturally), and brought to a satisfactory issue. 
The story of Roland at Roncesval is but one of 
the many episodes which ornament this ambi- 
tious historical portrayal. Various verse-frag- 
ments from medieval saga and epic serve as 
chapter-headings, and add not a little to the 
poetical effectiveness of the book. But we know 
not ‘Gummerle,’ who is cited as one of the 
author’s authorities. 

Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s latest romantic 
production is called ‘The Two Captains,’ and 
consists of two parts— a preface and a histor- 
ical tale. The latter is a narrative of the duel 
between Napoleon and Nelson, ending with the 
Battle of the Nile, and introducing many pic- 
turesque incidents and figures. The love-inter- 
est is provided by an Irish Captain under 
Nelson’s command and the fair daughter 
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of a royalist emigré and ci-devant admiral in the 
royal navy of France. The figure of this gentle- 
man is drawn with fine sympathy, and makes 
those of the two great historical protagonists 
seem like lay figures in comparison. Mr. Brady 
gets up his history very carefully, and is almost 
over-technical in his description of sea-fighting. 
His preface, although brief, is quite as interest- 
ing as his romance, being aimed at the critic for 
the purpose of guiding aright the footsteps of 
that miserable person. He is enjoined to discuss 
the book itself, and to refrain from discussing 
the personality of the author, or his literary 
feeundity,—in short, to refrain from minding 
the author at all. We have sought, with diffi- 
culty, to follow this admirable counsel, but feel 
bound to observe that the pages which contain it 
have a pungency which make them no less in- 
teresting (as well as instructive) than any of 
those that follow. 

Mr. Samuel M. Gardenhire has written, in 
‘The Silence of Mrs. Harrold,’ a novel of strong 
and complex interest. It is one of those novels 
that begin in half a dozen places, and keep the 
reader puzzling over the possible relations of 
the persons and incidents introduced, until 
gradually order is evolved out of the seeming 
chaos, and all these disjecta membra are per- 
ceived to be parts of a single organic whole. It 
is a dangerous method to employ, and is more 
likely than not to lack adequate justification 
when the complete pattern of the plot is dis- 
closed, but in the present case we are bound to 
admit that the writer has done his work skil- 
fully enough to escape serious censure. The 
weakness of the book is in the fact that the 
reasons for Mrs. Harrold’s silence (and the 
agony following thereupon) prove to have been 
less cogent than we had a right to expect, and 
regarded in this light, the book is rather disap- 
pointing. But there is no denying its power to 
hold the attention. The story is essentially one 
of modern life (mainly in New York), and it 
makes a special feature of exploiting the ways 
of the unscrupulous syndicate that has of late 
years fastened itself upon our dramatic activity. 
Thus, various types of actors and managers 
divide our interest with the other characters, 
millionaires, lawyers, and inventors—to say 
nothing of the women — who people these pages. 
It is certainly a novel of the better sort, and 
deserves respectful consideration. 

The dramatic incidents and the humors of a 
presidential campaign provide a theme for ‘ The 
Candidate,’ Mr. Altsheler’s new novel. The 
campaign described is an eclectic affair, not to 
be identified with any particular campaign in 
our recent history, but borrowing features from 
more than one, while in the personality of the 
candidate there are certain suggestions, at least, 





that make us think of Mr. Bryan rather than of 
any other recent leader. But the author has 
skilfully avoided anything like precision of 
characterization, seeking to project into the 
future the imagination of his readers, although 
necessarily drawing his essential material from 
experience of the past. In the ordinary mean- 
ing of construction, there is very little to be 
found in this story. It is a chronicle of the 
doings, the haps and mishaps, of a presidential 
candidate from the time of his nomination to the 
night of his triumph. He seems to be the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic party, although even that 
point is left in uncertainty, for all that 
may be positively averred is that he is a West- 
erner, filled with a righteous hatred of Wall 
Street, and for that reason opposed by the influ- 
ential Eastern minority of his party. When he 
takes a decided stand against the iniquities of 
the tariff, that opposition becomes virulent, but 
the very boldness of the step brings him enough 
new support from unexpected quarters to bear 
him on to victory. It is not exactly easy to 
reconcile one’s imagination to an election in 
which tariff reform carries the State of Penn- 
sylvania; but that is the situation which meets 
us in the closing chapter. The interest of the 
story is largely provided by certain episodes 
dragged into the narrative by force, as it were, 
in which the candidate acts as a deus ex machina 
in straightening out private difficulties. Some- 
thing of this sort was necessary for the sake of 
variety, but the book is made thereby a very 
disjointed affair. The newspaper reporter who 
has already figured in one of Mr. Altsheler’s 
earlier stories is the secondary hero of the pres- 
ent work. He is the close friend of the candi- 
date, and accompanies him, throughout the cam- 
paign. He also falls in love with the candidate’s 
niece, which provides a pretty element of 
romance. The author often descends to carica- 
ture of a kind too broad to be really effective, 
particularly in the case of one correspondent of 
a New York newspaper. There can be little 
doubt as to what particular journal is meant, 
and none whatever of the malicious animus with 
which it is assailed. Mr. Altsheler has given us 
a thoroughly readable story, written in the 
breezy journalistic manner for which his expe- 
rience has fitted him; it is a story, moreover, 
which reveals an intimate acquaintance with 
our political life, and a well-developed moral 
sense of its underlying issues. 
Witt1aAM Morton Payne. 


‘Jews in Many Lands,’ by Mr. Elkan Nathan 
Adler, is a recent issue of the Jewish Publication 


Society of America. It is an illustrated series of 
pictures of travel, mainly in the Far East, the 
work of a trained observer, and rich in curious inter- 
est for both Jews and Gentiles. 
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NOTES ON NEW NOVELS. 


It is a curious coincidence that in Mr. Frank 
Lewis Nason’s ‘The Vision of Elijah Berl’ and Mr. 
John H. Whitson’s ‘Justin Wingate, Ranchman,’ 
both published by Messrs, Little, Brown & Co., the 
theme should be taken from the visions of two 
religionaries, the former book bearing out the proph- 
ecy of a Californian valley made softly green and 
luxuriant with orange trees grown by irrigation, the 
latter doing the same thing with a valley in Colo- 
rado brought into fruitfulness through the small 
farms that supplant the older cattle ranches when 
irrigation is introduced. Here, however, resem- 
blances cease. Mr. Nason, himself an engineer, 
accords the place of hero to the man who dams the 
rivers, tunnels the mountains, and brings into being 
the dream of the visionary Berl; while Mr. Whitson, 
experienced in newspaper work and life in the West, 
shows how a little foundling lad grows up into whole- 
someness in spite of sordid surroundings, owing to 
the teachings of a good man and the love of a bright 
and worthy girl. Mr. Nason introduces a theme of 
practical honesty and commercial integrity, showing 
how the almost fanatic Calvinist, sure of his own 
election, is too easily persuaded into rank betrayal 
of trust and actual felony, his moral delinquency 
being accentuated by his discarding the love of 
his adoring and colorless wife for the unreturned 
love of a thoroughly capable Californian woman 
of business. Justin Wingate’s way omen» come 
to him while he is a member of the Colorado legis- 
lature, but he keeps his soul and body clean even 
while those midst closely connected with him suc- 
ceed in turning the monopoly of the cattlemen into 
the monopoly of water following the introduction 
of irrigation. 

An episode in Boston society is portrayed by an 

4 f see Mifflin 


anonymous hand in ‘The Opal’ ( 
& Co.), the book taking its title from the soubriquet 
of the girl who plays the leading part. She has 
been so reared that she takes on the color of the 
company she chances to be with, and is married to 
a man whose naturq requires constant bolstering. 
The result is not fortunate, each intensifying the 


lack of the other. Another girl confesses her love 
for the husband when she is on the point of sub- 
mitting to an operation which promises to be fatal. 
She survives, the wife eventually dies, and after 
a considerable time needed to convince the girl 
that she is not being proposed to merely because 
she had been too confiding, there is a second mar- 
riage and the curtain falls. It will be seen that 
the argument is unusual, and it is strikingly prv- 
sented. It seems, however, to be a theme too ex- 
tensive for treatment so brief, and there are other 
evidences, slight but convincing, of lack of crafts- 
manship. There can be little doubt, for all that, 
of the accuracy of the picture it presents of a 
certain phase of Boston social life, and its interest 
is unfailing. 

Mr. Alfred Henry Lewis, as the interpreter of life 
in a cattle town of the Southwest, is able to com- 
bine fact and fancy into a convincing whole, and 
‘The Sunset Trail’ (Barnes) follows the ‘ Wolfville’ 
stories in logical succession. Just as an earlier vol- 
ume related the more or less apocryphal deeds and 
sayings of Colonel William Greene Sterett, so this 
is written around Mr, William Barclay (‘Bat’) Mas- 
terson, informing the world of that worthy’s cool- 
headed and unquestioning courage and sureness of 
aim while sheriff of a Texas county. The quaint 
and expressive vocabulary of those parts dominates 





all the conversations, and Mr. Lewis’s keen wit and 
almost hypertrophied sense of the ridiculous makes 
the volume intensely interesting to those who have 
any well developed humor of their own — enough, 
say, to keep them from being shocked at a code of 
morals sufficiently practical for the time and place 
but coinciding at few points with that of our more 
usual civilization. Dodge City, the very crown of 
the cattle region, is the scene of this tale of the 
simple life as lived in Texas a generation ago. 
The difficulties that lie between the idealism of 
a woman’s college and the finding of one’s self in 
the greater practical world, when that self has a 
Latin temperament and is forced to dwell in 
America, are set forth by Miss Anna Robeson 
Brown in ‘The Wine Press’ (Appleton), a study of 
character of much worth. The heroine is the 
daughter of a New England mother and an Italian 
poet who has abandoned his family for the love of 
a great actress. To the college where Giovanna is 
struggling with a conventional education comes the 
actress and her daughter. Giovanna takes charge 
of the irresponsible little girl, her half sister, fol- 
lows her to New York, and is with her when she 
comes to an end that Giovanna thinks morally 
culpable. Thence Giovanna goes as governess to 
the daughter of a distinguished painter, a man 
quite devoid of morals, fleeing thence to the house 
in northern New England in which her mother was 
born. A physician is the hero of the tale, a fine 
fellow who holds the reader’s sympathies. The 
book is unconventional in its interest, and above 
the average of contemporary fiction. 
Notwithstanding the flood of Revolutionary 
romances during the past few years, there is still 
room for so true a tale of love and adventure as 
Miss Theodora Peck recounts in ‘Hester of the 
Grants: A Romance of Old Bennington’ (Fox, Duf- 
field & Co.). The reference in the main title is to 
the New Hampshire Grants out of which the state of 
Vermont came into independent being. The border 
warfare of the period, culminating in the vividly 
and convincingly described battle of Bennington, 
the part played by the scouts and spies of the oppos- 
ing armies, the varying fortunes of war by which 
the captor of to-day becomes the prisoner of to- 
morrow, the strife of three or four men of different 
irations and widely variant character for the 
love of the beautiful and patriotic Hester, the intro- 
duction of Ethan Allen, Colonel Stark, Ira Allen, 
and other historic characters,—all these elements 
combine to form a panorama of the times which 
deserves careful reading and much commendation. 
In ‘Psyche: A Romance of the Reign of Tibe- 
rius’ (Little, Brown & Co.), Mr. Walter S. Cramp 
has done an ambitious and gratifying bit of inter- 
pretation, portraying on one side the simple and 
satisfying family life of humbly situated Greeks in 
exile at Rome and on the other the inconceivably 
corrupt practices of the imperial Roman court. It 
is Psyche, the dancing girl, and Gyges, the chariot- 
eer, who are heroine and hero of the little romance 
that runs through the story, but the writer’s chief 
concern is with Tiberius himself and with the infa- 
mous Alius Sejanus, whose rise from prefect of the 
Pretorian Guard to the consulship by the most 
infamous means and whose sudden downfall just as 
he expected to grasp the reins of power are vividly 
set forth—in spite of the literary conventions 
which stand between the modern reader and a com- 
plete account of heathendom at its worst. The lead- 
ing figures of Roman palace life appear, Agrippina, 
widow of Germanicus, chief among them, to show 
what Rome had been in better days. 
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Mr. William Dana Oreutt’s ‘The Flower of Des- 
tiny’ (McClurg) contains the full story of the love 
between Mademoiselle de Montijo and Prince Louis 
Napoleon, from the moment of their meeting at 
Lady Blessington’s in London to the striking scene 
at Compiégne when the newly crowned emperor of 
the French introduces the beautiful girl to his 
brilliant court as the future Empress Eugénie. The 
book opens with the coming of Louis to the British 
capital just ofter his escape from the fortress of 
Ham, and he is permitted to tell in his own words 
the well-planned release from imprisonment. The 
sincerity of the affection which rises in the princely 
adventurer’s heart at his first introduction to the 
lovely Spaniard, the hold it takes and keeps upon 
him, Eugénie’s disinterested willingness to with- 
draw that her lover may wed according to his 
station, and the manner in which her last objection 
is removed form a romance that was well worth the 
interesting treatment Mr. Orcutt has given it. A 
word should be said for the physical beauty of the 
book, its inset illustrations and violet decorations 
for every page being as appropriate as they are 
artistic, 

At last the American fireman has had something 
like justice done him in our literature, Mr. Harvey 
J. O’Higgins’s ‘The Smoke-Eaters’ (Century Co.) 
being an interrelated series of tales of the New York 
fire department,— more particularly of. one of the 
companies in it, its captain and its members. Mr. 
O’Higgins, in fine contrast to many of his fellow- 
writers, has paid his readers the compliment of 
carefully revising his work so that it presents itself 
as a homogeneous whole without repetitions; he 
has also confined himself to the heroic deeds and 
curious idiosyncrasies of his characters without at- 
tempting to thrust any love of woman into the 
narrative. With one exception all the characters are 
Irishmen, who seem to have a general qualifica- 
tion for the cool-headed courage which makes mod- 
ern successful fire-fighting possible. When these 
heroes of peace are not actually engaged in saving 
lives and extinguishing flames, they are rather more 
human than lovable, as Mr. O’Higgins depicts them, 
though the writer never lets any sympathy for his 
characters be lost. 

Miss F. F. Montrésor borrows the title for her 
latest novel, ‘The Celestial Surgeon’ (Longmans, 
Green & Co.), directly from Stevenson’s poem, but 
she fails rather palpably to convince her readers 
that the title is fully applicable. A baby girl, 
the unblest offspring of an Englishman of family 
and a Frenchwoman of education, is taken for 
adoption by an English spinster whose estates adjoin 
those of her father’s people, the latter property 
being now in possession of a retired tradesman who 
is writing the family history. The spinster marries 
a discredited physician, and the girl goes to the 
kindly natured neighbor in consequence. The end 
does not come with her eventual marriage to him, 
but is delayed until after his death, the birth of a 
posthumous child, and the reconciliation not only 
of the girl and her mother, but of the mother’s 
husband. This sounds somewhat confused, but the 
book itself has a diversity of interests which do 
not admit of succinct statement. The theme, as 
suggested in the title, lies in the gradual awaken- 
ing to charitable thought of the heroine, keeping 
pace with her increased knowledge of life. 

Nothing previously written by Mr. Charles Heber 
Clark —‘ Max Adeler’— has given promise of a story 
so creditable as that of ‘The Quakeress’ (John CU. 
Winston Co.), the charming and ill-fated heroine cf 
which stands out clearly among the multitudinous 





heroines of contemporary fiction. The scene is 
laid in Pennsylvania just before and during the 
Civil War. The girl is beloved by a fine young 
man of her own creed, but a worldly brother and 
sister from the South come into the lives of the 
almost betrothed pair with serious results. An ele- 
ment of humor is supplied by the wife of an Epis- 
copalian rector, a character almost worthy of being 
mentioned with Anthony Trollope’s famous Mrs. 
Pronty. Some admirable descriptions add to the 
interest of the book, and there is a chapter con- 
cerned with the battle of Gettysburg, as it was seen 
by the inhabitants of the region, which gives a 
vivid conception of the horrors of war. 

The transition stage between the Quaker civiliza- 
tion and that of the world’s people in Pennsylvania 
before the Civil War, more especially as illustrated 
in the single career of the firmly drawn character 
whose name is that of the book, is the central 
theme of Mr. Edward Uffington Valentine’s new 
novel, ‘Hecla Sandwith’ (Bobbs-Merrill). The 
story is a long one, and not firmly knit together, 
but it has much to do with the development of the 
spiritual side of a girl whose education has taken 
her far from the simplicity of the Friends. An Eng- 
lish mining engineer prevails upon Hecla to marry 
him while her heart is still in the keeping of her 
cousin, the latter being effectually barred from 
her by the prejudice of the Quaker against the mar- 
riage of cousins. The conclusion, wherein the hus- 
band wins at last the real affection and respect of 
his recalcitrant wife, is the best written portion of 
a book that preserves with almost photographic 
fidelity the manners and customs of a time fully 
departed. . 

The four stories of varying length that Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett brings together under the title of 
‘Fond Adventures’ (Harper) will be something of 
a disappointment to nearly all of the large circle 
of admirers who have followed this writer’s work 
from the beginning. The brief tale of love, min- 
strelsy, and rapine that opens the volume leaves 
anything but an impress of artistic sincerity, while 
its successor, a revival of the ‘Captain Brazenhead’ 
of a former volume, is spun out until it is nothing 
less than dull. The third story, setting forth the 
ruthlessness with which a lover is murdered by his 
opponents in the Florence of renaissance days, has 
a climax striking for its exhibition of this quality 
of ruthlessness, and. in that is fully up to the stan- 
dard Mr. Hewlett has set for himself in work pre- 
viously published. The last of the four stories, 
‘The Love Chase,’ is the longest, but is more con- 
spicuous for manner than for matter. Taken as a 
whole, the impression remains that the book is made 
up of work done early in Mr. Hewlett’s literary 
career, and denied publication until now. 

Romance of the fourteenth century fills the pages 
of Mr. C. E. D. Phelps’s ‘The Accolade’ (Lippin- 
cott). The hero, son of a worthy Englishman, being 
kidnapped into France by a ship’s captain, betakes 
himself to Italy, wins a knighthood through gallant- 
ry, and returns to his native England with wealth 
and honor just in time to prevent his sweetheart 
from entering a convent for lack of him. The poets 
are reverenced in the persons of Chaucer and Pe- 
trarch, and it is from a careful study of the writ- 
ings of the former that the rather difficult and mul- 
tifarious dialects of Mr. Phelps’s book are con- 
structed, even the ordinary narrative being loaded 
with archaisms. The book shows the most careful 
study and great painstaking, and abounds in varied 
adventure. The rudeness of the England of the 
period and the refinement of Italy serve as foils, 
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each for the other, and the whole tale is in the 
nature of a treasure house for the student of 
customs, 

Cape Cod is in a sense the heart of that New 
England which remains untouched and unassimil- 
ated by modernity. There Mr. Joseph C, Lincoln 
places all the action of his latest story, ‘Partners 
of the Tide’ (Barnes), and to the book many an 
exiled man and woman of our northeastern states 
ean turn for joyful recollection of earlier days. A 
small boy is adopted on the death of his parents 
by two maiden kinswomen, goes to school, and falls 
under the influence of the captain of a vessel in 
the coasting trade. After some years on board his 
ship, the dishonesty of their employers forces them 
back upon their own resources and they become the 
joint owners of a wrecking schooner. The interest 
of the story is pretty well divided between the 
young fellow’s love for a neighbor and schoolmate 
and his business success, but it is in the sketches 
of New England character threaded upon the nar- 
rative that its chief attractiveness lies. Dry Yan- 
kee wit, shrewdness~ and common sense are scat- 
tered through the pages in a way to delight lovers 
of the sea and of New England. 

‘The Belted Seas’ (Holt), by Mr. Arthur Colton, 
is both picaresque and nautical, being made up of 
the varied adventures on sea and shore — with a sin- 
gle excursion inland, due to a tidal wave — of one 
Captain Thomas Buckingham, a New Jerseyman, in 
company with a select assortment of ‘down-east’ 
Yankees, South Americans, savages from the Pacific 
Islands, Central Americans, Chinese, Burmese, anJ 
others, the whole culminating in an elopement after 
the doughty captain had abandoned the sea for 
the comparatively prosaic occupation of hotel-keep- 
ing along Long Island Sound. The captain himself 
tells the story of his thirty years’ wanderings with 
a humor characteristically American, interspersing 
his narrative with reflections upon the conduct of 
life in general which sum up no small part of the 
wisdom of the ages. Some of his turns of thought 
are provocative of the heartiest laughter, and he 
never permits his auditors an instant of boredom. 

The charming art shown by Mrs. Sara Andrew 
Shafer in her second book, ‘Beyond Chance of 
Change’ (Macmillan), has a eertain resemblance 
to that of the actor. The life of children not yet 
in their ’teens, inhabitants of a little city of the 
middle West at a time soon after the Civil War, 
is set forth in a manner that will recall his own 
childhood to every grown person into whose hands 
the book may fall. It is a little girl who holds 
the center of the stage, and girls and women are 
accorded practically all the realism of the tales, 
the men and boys being—from a masculine point 
of view, at least—considerably idealized. No small 
part of the charm of the narrative lies in its re- 
moval from the strenuosities of modern city life, 
while for the little people there is the most careful 
ineuleation of a pure morality which never degen- 
erates into cant. 

Mr. Harold MacGrath contributes two volumes to 
‘The Pocket Books’ (Bobbs-Merrill). ‘The Prin- 
eess Elopes’ is a brief tale of that eastern Europe 
which lies near the Bohemian coasts, wherein a 
young American college man of great wealth and 
attractiveness succeeds in winning the heiress to 
a little throne, it being discovered in the process 
of this adventure that he is the long lost heir to 
a throne adjoining. The story would be much 
more interesting if its outcome were less clearly 
foreshadowed, though it is difficult to see how this 
eould be avoided in the space accorded the nar- 





rative. The other volume, ‘Enchantment,’ con- 
tains five tales, most of them having to do with 
some little turn of destiny rather remote from the 
ordinary course of human existence. The scenes of 
four are in the United States, and deal severally 
with politics, polite adventure, and love; the other 
takes place at Monte Carlo. Without being in any 
way remarkable, both books will provide amuse- 
ment and entertainment, and were not written with 
any other end in view. 

It is the glamour of the artistic temperament 
that leads Mrs. Willa Sibert Cather to name her 
collection of short stories ‘The Troll Garden’ (Me- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.). Seven truly entertaining 
studies of somewhat abnormal human nature fill 
the little book, and leave abundant food for re- 
flection. The first possesses subtlety, being an 
account of a woman who runs after celebrities uf 
various sorts, is grossly insulted by one of them, 
and yet persists in blundering on, a subject for mirth 
to her enemies and of pity to her friends. ‘The 
Seulptor’s Funeral,’ which follows, is quite as 
vivid in its abruptness of contrast, the bringing 
home to a sordid little western village of the body 
of a distinguished artist affording the opportunity 
for contrasting noble artistic ideals and the crass- 
est commercialism. Taken as a whole, the book 
indicates more than usual talent for close delinea- 
tion. 
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Brothers. $1.50. 
Glyn, Elinor. 
& Brothers. 
Goodloe, Carter. ‘At the Foot of the Rockies.’ 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
- - com ‘The Orchid.’ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


‘Tommy Carteret.’ 


‘The Vicissitudes of Evangeline.’ Harper 
$1.50. 


Charles 


Green, Anna Katharine. 


‘The Millionaire Baby.’ 
Merrill Co. $1.50. 


Bobbs- 
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Henry, Arthur. 
& Co. $1.50. 

Hewlett, Maurice. ‘Fond Adventures.’ Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.50. 

Hichens, Robert. 
Stokes Co. $1 

Hornet E. W. ‘Stingaree.’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Horton, George. Bobbs- Merrill 
Co. $1.50. 
Howells, W. D. ‘Miss Bellard’s Inspiration.’ Harper & 

Brothers. $1.50. 
Keneotl Sidney R. ‘The Lodestar.’ Macmillan Co. 


-50. 

Kiser, S. E, ‘Charles the Chauffeur.” Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $1.. 

Lewis, Alfred Henry. ‘The Sunset Trail.’ A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.50. 

Lincoln, Joseph C. ‘ Partners of the Tide.” A. S. Barnes 
& Co. $1.50. 

Locke, William J. ‘The Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.’ 
John Lane. 1.50. 

London, Jack. ‘The Game.’ Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

McCall, Sidney. ‘The Breath of the Gods.’ Little, Brown 
& Co. $1.50. 


‘The. Unwritten Law.’ A. S. Barnes 


“a Garden of Allah.’ Frederick A. 


‘The Monks’ Treasure.’ 


McCutcheon, George Barr. 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 

Marchmont, Arthur W. 
erick A. Stokes Co. 

Martin, E. 8. 
& B 


‘The Purple Parasol.’ Dodd, 


‘A Courier of Fortune.’ Fred- 
$1.50. 
‘ The — of a Careful Man.’ Harper 


rothers. $1.5 
Mathews, Frances A. 


$1.50. 
Mitchell, S. Weir. 
$1.50. 


‘Billy Duane.” Dodd, Mead & Co. 


‘Constance Trescot.” Century Co. 


Montresor, F. F. ‘The Celestial Surgeon.’ . Longmans, 
Green, & Co. $1.50. 

Nicholl, Edith M. ‘The Human Touch.’ Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. $1.50. 

Norris, W. E. ‘Barham of Beltana.’ 
& Co. $1.50. 

‘Opal, The.’ Anonymous. 

Oppenheim, E. Phillips. 
Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Orcutt, William Dana. ‘The Flower of Destiny.’ A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 1.25. 

Pattee, Fred. Lewis. ‘The House of the Black Ring.’ 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 

Peck, Theodora. ‘Hester of the Grants.’ 
& Co. $1.50. 

a E. D. ‘The Accolade.’ J. B. Lippincott Co. 


Phillips, David Graham. ‘The Plum Tree.’ Bobbs-Mer- 


rill Co. $1.50. 
Pocock, Roger. ‘Curly.’ Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
John Lane. $1.50. 


Punshon, BE. R. ‘ Constance West.’ 

Quiller-Couch, A. T. ‘Shining Ferry.’ Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.50. 

Rice, Alice Hegan. ‘Sandy.’ Century Co. $1. 

Richmond, Grace S. ‘ The Indifference of Juliet.’ Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Rowland, Henry C. ‘The Wanderers.’ A. S. Barnes & 
Co. $1.50. 


Longmans, Green, 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25. 
‘The Master Mummer.’ Little, 


Fox, Duffield 


oo ‘A Dark Lantern.’ Macmillan Co. 


Scott, Leroy S. ‘The Walking Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 


wee x May. ‘The Divine Fire. Henry Holt & Co. 


Smith, F. Hopkinson. ‘ At Close Range.’ Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 

Stewart, Charles D. 
tury Co. $1.50. 

Stokely, Edith K., and Hurd, Marion K. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.50. 

se By the author of ‘Calmire.’ 


‘My Lady Clancarty.’ 


Delegate.’ 


‘The Fugitive Blacksmith.’ Cen- 


‘Miss Billy.’ 
Macmillan Co. 


Taylor, Mary Imlay. Little, 
Brown & Co. $1.50 

Thurston, E, Temple. ‘The Apple of Eden.’ Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.50. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 
Bobbs-Merrill 


‘Amanda of the Mill.” Dodd, Mead 


‘Pam.’ Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
*The Marriage of William Ashe.’ 
$1.50. 
‘A Prince to Order.” John 


* Julia.’ 
‘Hecla Sandwith.’ 


Tynan, Katharine. 
Valentine, Edward U. 
Co. 

Van Vorst, Marie. 
& Co. $1.50. 
Von Hutten, Bettina. 
Waller, M. E. ‘Sanna.’ 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. 

Harper & Brothers. 
Wayne, Charles Stokes. 
Lane. $1.50. 





Watson, H. B. Marriott. ‘Hurricane Island.’ Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.50. 

Wells, Carolyn, and Taber, Harry P. ‘The Matrimonial 
Bureau.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Whistler, Charles W.' ‘A Prince of Cornwall.’ Fred-. 
erick Warne & Co. $1.50. 

Whitson, John S. ue Wingate, Ranchman.’ Little, 


Brown & Co. 
Willocks, M. P. ‘Widdicombe.’ John Lane. $1.50. 
Williamson, C. N. and A. M. ‘The Princess Passes.’ 
Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. ? 
Wilson, Theodore W. ‘Langbarrow Hall.’. D. Appleton 
& Co. $1.50. . 
Winter, Alice. ‘The Prize to the Hardy.’ Bobbs-Merrill 
Co. $1.50. ' 
Wise, John S. ‘The’ Lion’s Skin.’ Doubleday, Page’ & 
Co. $1.50. ‘ 


NATURE AND OUT-OF-DOOR BOOKS. 


Baird, S. F., Brewer, T. M., and Ridgway, R. ‘ North’ 
American Land Birds.’ New popular edition. Little,' 
Brown & Co. $10. 

Boraston, J. Maclair. ‘Birds by Land and Sea.’ John 
Lane. $2, net. y 

Comstock, Anna B. ‘How to Keep Bees.’ Doubleday,’ 
Page & Co. $1. net. 

Earle, Mrs. C. W., and others. 

" Dutton & Co. $6. net. 

Ely, Mrs. Alfred: ‘ Another Hardy Garden Book.’ 
millan Co. $1.75 net. 

Fullerton, Edith L. ‘How to Make a Vegetable Garden.’ 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. net. , 

Henshall, James A. ‘ Book of the Black Bass.’ Revised 
edition. Robert Clarke Co. $3. 

Job, Herbert K. .‘ Wild Wings.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

_ $3. net. 

Jordan, David Starr. 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Kellogg, Vernon L. 
Co. $6. net. 

Peckham, George W. and Elizabeth G. 
and Solitary.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Peterson, Maude Gridley. ‘How to Know Wild Fruits.’ 
Macmillan Co: $1.50 net. w 

Powell, E. P. ‘The Country Home.’ McClure, Phillips &; 
Co. $1.50 net. 

Powell, E. P. ‘The Orchard and Fruit Garden.’ McClure,, 
Phillips & Co. $1.50 net. 

Sargent, Charles Sprague. ‘ Manual of Trees of North’ 
America.’ Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $6. net, 

Smith, R. Bosworth. ‘Bird Life and Bird Lore.’ E. P., 

Fred- 


‘Garden Colour.’ E. P.. 
Mac- 


7 
‘Guide to the Study of Fishes.’ 


‘American Insects.’ Henry Holt @' 
‘Wasps, Social) 
$1.50 net. 


Dutton & Co. $3. net. 
Step, Edward: ‘Wayside and Woodland Trees.’ 
erick Warne & Co. $1.75 net. ° 
‘Super Flumina: Angling Observations of a Coarse 
Fisherman.’ John Lane. $1.25 net. : 
Thompson-Seton, Ernest. ‘Woodmyth and Fable.’ Cen- 
tury Co. $1.25 net. - y 








NOTES. 


A translation of Bielschowsky’s well-known Life 
of Goethe is being made by Professor W. A. Cooper 
of Leland Stanford University, and will be published | 
later in the year by the Messrs. Putnam. 

An important forthcoming art book is ‘The Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood’ by W. Holman-Hunt. It 
will contain numerous illustrations in photogravure,- 
and will be published by the Macmillan Co. 

‘A Short History of Russia,’ by Miss Mary Platt 
Parmele, is published by Messrs, Charles Seribner’s 
Sons. It is the seventh volume in the series of 
brief historical sketches to which it belongs. 

In the early autumn Mr. Henry James will pub- 
lish through Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. a 
book of travel sketches entitled ‘English Hours,’ 
with numerous illustrations by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 

‘The Young Folks’ Cyclopedia of Natural His- 
tory,’ by Mr. John Denison Champlin and Mr. Fred- 
eric A. Lucas, published by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co., is a new volume (the fifth) in Mr. Champlin’s 
popular series of reference books for boys and girls.) 
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The material for this work, with its eight hundred 
illustrations, is drawn from the best récent author- 
ities and is presented in untechnical language. 

A timely book for the wide cirele of workers in 
the delightful field of nature-photography will de 
published at once by the A. Wessels Co. in Mr. 
¥F. C. Snell’s ‘The Camera in the Field.’ 


A new volume of essays by Dr. William Osler, 
who recently sailed for England to take up the 
duties of Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 
will be published early next fall by Messrs. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. publish a new edition, 
in a single volume, of ‘A History of Ancient Seulp- 
ture’ by Miss Lucy M. Mitchell. We see no evi- 
dence of in the text, although the work is 
now over twenty years old. 

The annual Summer Classes for the Study of Eng- 
lish conducted by Mrs. H. A. Davidson be held 
this year at Cambridge, Mass., from July 11 te. Aug- 
ust 17. The classes are designed to afford personal 
guidance and instruction in the study of literature, 
literary art, the English language, and composition. 

A new novel by Mr. S. R. Croekett, entitled 
‘May Margaret,’ :will be published at once by 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. This firm has also 
in preparation an elaborate volume on ‘The Cathe- 
drals of England,’ the special feature of which 
will be a series of sixty illustrations in full color. 

Volumes IT, and ITI. of the ‘Journals of the Conti- 

mental Congress,’ edited by Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford, have appeared from the Government Printing 
Office. The year 1775 is the period covered by this 
instalment of what is perhaps the most important 
work thus far undertaken by the Library of Con- 
gress. 
2 its, Pools, and Corporations,’ edited by Dr. 
William Z. Ripley, and published by Messrs, Ginn 
& Co., is a volume of discussions of typical cases. 
The eighteen chapters are the work of many hands, 
and in each chapter some combination of recent 
years is analyzed, explained, and commented upou 
at length. 

Messrs. Charles. Scribner’s Sons publish a new and 
enlarged edition of Mr. W. C. Brownell’s subtle and 
discriminating essays on ‘French Art: Classic and 
Contemporary, Painting and Sculpture.’ The new 
matter is a chapter on ‘Rodin and the Institute,’ 
aside from which the text is identical with that of 
the illustrated edition of 1901. 

‘Tides of the Spirit,’ published by the American 
Unitarian Association, is a volume of selections 
from the writings of James Martineau. The book is 
edited by the Rev. Alfred Lazenby, who contributes 
a sympathetic introduction — an essay on ‘the mas- 
ter who first opened mine eyes to the spiritual re- 
alities of life and taught me to see the divine 
within the human.’ 

The American branch of Mr. John Lane’s publish- 
ing business has lately been incorporated as The 
John Lane Company, with Mr. Lane as president 
and Mr. Rutger B. Jewett as vice-president and 
business manager. It is the purpose of the corpo- 
ration to oceupy more fully the American field, and 
to develop the American section of Mr. Lane’s 
magazine, ‘The International Studio.’ 

Two interesting biographies soon to be issued 
by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. are ‘A Pietist of 
the Napoleonic Wars,’ an account of the eventful 
life of the Countess Reden, and Mrs. Colquhoun 
Grant’s ‘A Mother of Czars,’ a sketch of the life 
of Marie Feodorowna, wife of Paul I. and mother 





of Alexander I. and ‘Nicholas I. The.same firm has 
aiso in preparation a volume of letters by Count 
Paul Hatyfeldt, late German Ambassador to Eng- 
land, written during the period of the Franco- 
German War from the headquarters of the King of 
Prussia. 


A book called ‘The Confessions of Lord Byron,” 
in the form of a collection of the chief personal 
and literary discussions in the poet’s Letters and 
Journals, will be published shortly by the Messrs. 
Seribner. The material has been so selected and 
arranged by Mr. W. A. Lewis Bettany that the 
reader can trace from month to month and from 
year to year the development of Byron’s most inti- 
mate opinions. 

Mr. J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly in his paper on ‘Cer- 
vantes in d’ points out that ‘ was the 
first! foreign country to mention ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ 
the first to translate the Sate the — country in 
Europe to present it decently garbed in its native 
tongue, the first to indicate the birthplace of the 
author, the first to provide a biography of him, the 
first to publish a commentary on. ‘‘ Don e,*? 
and the first to issue a critical edition of the text.’ 
- The -Messrs.--Harpers announce that the second 
set of five volumes in the important series of ‘The 
American Nation’ will not be published all at one 
time, as were the first _ Instead, Ay —— 
will appear at the rate of one a month during t 
coming summer. The next in the series, Vol, VI., 
will probably be issued in June. It is written by 
Professor Evarts B. Greene, of the Illinois State 
University, and bears the title of ‘Provincial 
America.’ 

In his introduction to the recent facsimile zepro- 
duction of the First Folio of Chaucer (1532) the 
Rev. Professor Skeat points out that copies of this 
famous book are even rarer than the First Folio of 


Shak e and that in the case of both Chaucer 
and 8 there are four Folio editions. 
Thynne’s edition of Chaucer, the only one of 


value, has been reproduced by collotype at the 
Oxford University the British Museum copy 
having been used for the purpose. 

Mr. Francis Hobart Herrick’s interesting book 
on bird study and photography entitled ‘The Home 
Life of Wild Birds,’ first published in 1901, is 
now issued in a revised edition by the Messrs. 
Putnam. The text has been 'y rewritten, 
there are several new chapters, and forty-eight new 
illustrations have been added in place of a smaller 
number omitted. The author has made long and 
intimate study of a fascinating subject, and his 
book will prove a delight to every nature-lover. 

A supplement to the abridged edition of ‘Poole’s 
Index to Periodical Literature,’ edited ag usual by 
Mr. William I. Fletcher and Miss Mary Poole, 
with the codperation of the American Library As- 
sociation, will be published next month by Messrs. 
Houghton, Miffin & Co. This supplement indexes, 
after the approved method of the Poole series, 
thirty-seven leading periodicals for the five years 
1900-1904. The list of periodieala covered is the 
same as in the original abridged edition, except 
that ‘Everybody’s ine’ and ‘The World’s 
Work’ are substituted for two older magazines no 
longer published. 

A new edition of Swan Sonnenschein’s well- 
known work, ‘The Best ? with its supple- 


ment, ‘The Reader’s Guide to Contemporary Lit- 
erature,’ is definitely announced for early publica- 
tion. The first book, which classified and deseribed 
the ‘best 50,000’ books current at that date, was 
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published ‘in'1887, and reprifited-in an e and 
improved form; and ‘The ‘Reader’s Guide, issued 
in 1895, brought the literature down to the end of 
1894. The new work will contain in a single vol- 
ume all that is worth ing of the two previ- 
ous books, with additional bibliographies, refer- 
ences, notes and ‘emeeateae up to the middle 
of the year 1905 








TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
June, 1905. 


Arthur, Guinevere, Lancelot. Juliet Robb. No. American, 
Atlantic Fisheries Question. Rev. of Reviews. 

Baler Church, Defense of. Horace M. Reeve. Century. 
Chateaux of Touraine. Richard Whiteing. Century. 
Chicago’s Street Railway War. World’s Work. 
Chureh-Union Movement in Canada. Rev. of Reviews. 
Civil War, What a Boy Saw of the. Century. 

Closed Shop vs. Open. John Bascom. No; American. 
College, Apology for Going to. Helen Keller. McClure. 
College Athlete, The. Henry B. Needham. McClure. 
Consciousness, Problem of. C. W. Saleeby.. Harper. 
Convent Stage, The. Agnes Repplier. Atlantic. 

Crete, Isfend of. Blanche E. Wheeler. Scribner. 
Diplomatic Representation. Julien Gordon. No. American. 
Dogs in War, Use of. Charles N. Barney. Scribner. 
Early, Jubal, Recollections of. Century. 

Elizabethan Flower-Gardens. Edmund Gosse. Harper. 
Emigration in Europe. J.D. Whelpley. No. American. 
Everetts in England, The. Scribner. 

Federal Rate Regulation. Kay Morris. Atlantic. 
France, The Year in. Alvar F, Sanborn. Atiantic. 

Gay Piumes and Dull. John Burroughs. Atlantic. 
Generosity and Corruption. G. W. Alger. Atlantic. 
Insurance, Cost of Our. S. S. Pratt. World’s Work. 
Inventing. The Modern Profession of. World’s Work. 
Jackson, ‘ Stonewall," A Pupii’s. Recollections of. Century. 
Japan’s Closing of the Open Door. World’s Work. 
Japan's Success, Menace of. JH. Hammond. World’s Work. 
Japanese Painting, Aspects of. W. M. Cabot. Atlantic. 
Jefferson, Joseph. James Huneker. Worid’s Work. 
Jefferson, Joseph. Joseph B. Gilder. Rev. of Reviews. 
Lendon in Summer. W. D. Howells. Harper. 

Marquette, Pere, Pleasant Life of. H. L. Nelson. Harper. 
Mental Types in Our Schools. Arthur T. Hadley. Harper. 
Mexico, What People Read in. Rev. of Reviews, 

Morocco and the French Intervention. Rev. of Reviews. 
Municipal Ownership in Chicago. E.F.Dunne. World’s Work. 
Mural Decorations, Miss Oakley’s. H. 8. Morris. Century. 
Nations, Purses of. Arthur Harris. World’s Work. 

New England Small Town, A. R. L. Hartt. World’s Work. 
New Outlook for the U. 8. W. G. Brown. Atlantic. 
News-gathering as a Business. M. BE. Stone. Century. 
Oxford, American ‘ Rhodes Scholars’ at. Rev. of Reviews. 
* Philadelphia,’ Finding the. Charles W. Furlong. Harper. 
Philadelphia's Civic Outlook. J. M. Rogers. Rev. of Revs. 
Pictures, Spurious, Traffic in. No, American, 

Prairies, Foresting the. Charles M. Harger. World’s Work. 
Quantock Hilis, Among the. Henry van Dyke. Scribner. 
Ratiroad Power, The Newest. C. M. Keys. World’s Work. 
Rome, American Academy in. F. D. Millet. Rev. of Revs. 
Russia, Church Blight on. Perceval Gibbon. World’s Work. 
Russian Court, The. Herbert J. Hagerman. Century. 
San Domingo Question. F. G. Newlands. No. American. 
Science and Immortality. J. 8S. Christison. No. American, 
Scott. George Edward Woodbury. McClure. 

Simplon Tunnel, Piercing the. Deshler Welch. Century. 
South Africa, A White. F. G. Stone. No, American. 
South America, Adventures in. Charles J. Post. Harper. 
So. American Revolutions. G. A. Chamberlain. Atlantic. 
Stendhal. Count Liitzow. No. American, 

Storm and Flood, Heralds of. G. H. Grosvenor. Century. 
Suez and Panama. Frederic C. Penfield. No. American. 
Technic, Apology for. Brander Matthews. No. American. 
Togo’s Larger Problem. Adachi Kinnosuké. Rev. of Revs. 
Typhoid: An Unnecessary Evil. S.H.Adams. McClure. 
Union Army, Boys in the. G. L. Kilmer. Century. 
Usage, Standard of. Thomas R. Lounsbury. Harper. 
Victoria Falls. Theodore F. Van Wagenen. Century. 
Village Improvement. Frederick Law Olmsted. Atlantic. 
Washington on the Eve of War. G. P. Fisher. Scribner. 





LisT OF NEw Booxs. 
Bm kon laa 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Kine IN Bxmuze: The Wande of 
June 1646 to July 1654. By Scott. i = 
ey ty ete., Seo on! 8vo0, gin top, uncut, pp. 4. 


EpwIn McMAsTERS STANTON: "Tee Autocrat st eens: 
Emancipation, and Reconstruction. By Abial 
Pious. _— large Svo, pp. 450. Saalfield Publish- 
ing \e 

CATHERINE DE MEDICI AND THE FRENCH REFORMATION. By 
Edith Sichel. Illus. in ag 4 etc. pt 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 320. E. P. & Go. 

Tue CouRTSHIPS OF CATHERINE THE ely aa raw. w. 
Sergeant, B.A. Illus, in photogravure, jo 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 337. J. B. Lippincott oe. ” $2. 

MrraBeAu and the French Revolution. By De ra 
Warwick. i. D Sa gilt top, pp. 483. J. Lippin- 


cott Co. $2. 

REMINISCENCES OF ay PARSON. By Rev, Wi. Fuk- 
well, M.A. With pi vure portrait, Svo, gilt top, 
pp. 268. Cassell Pe Co., Ba 

WILLIAM HICKLING PREscoTr. y Harry Thurston Peck. 
12mo, gilt top, pp. a “Baglish Men of Letters.” 
Macmillan Co. 75 cts. net. 

My Own Story. By Caleb Powers. Illus., 12mo, pp. 490. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.50. eae 

PRINCE OR CREOLE: The Mystery of Louis . By 
lius V. Lawson. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 310. Menasha, 
Wis.: Geo. Banta Publishing Co. $1.50. 


HISTORY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LonDON. By Henry Thew Stephenson. 
Ilus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 357. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2. net, 

EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS, 1748-1846. Edited by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D. Vol. XV., containing Part II. 
of James’s Account of S. H. Long’s a ee yo 
20. Large 8vo, Mw top, uncut, pp. . H. 
Clark Co. $4. 

DIsUNION onumeetiian In Concress in 1784: .4 Confiden- 
tial Memorand: “hitherte Unpublished, Wri by 
John Taylor of Caroline for =. Madison. ites 
by ee Hunt. 4to, pp. 25. ashington: W. H. 
Lowdermilk & Co. Paper. 

THE Sane ROLE OF FRANCE putes the Nations: An 
Address. By Charles Victor = 16mo, pp. 45. 
University of Chicago Press. Paper. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


SHELBURNE Essays. By Paul Elmer More. Second series ; 
12mo, pp. 253. G. P. tmam’s Sons. $1.25 net, 


REDE AUF SCHILLER. Von Jakob Grimm. Mit dem Bild- 
— ne be Gerhard von Kige - _With por- 
8vo, pp. 30. Hamburg: Guten’ -Verlag Dr. 


ernst Sch ultze. 


by Isabel Moore. JIilus. in photogravure, etc., 8vo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 453. G. P. Putnam 

THE DREAM OF THE ROOD: An O14 English Poem attrib- 
uted to Cynewulf. Edited by Albert 8. Cook. i6mo, 
pp. 125. Oxford University Press. 90 cts. net. 

Tue HERBERT SPENCER LECTURE. Delivered at Oxford, 
March 9, 1905, by Frederic Harrison, M.A. Png 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 39. Oxford University Press. Paper. 


SHAKESPEARE, THE MAN AND HIS WORKS: All the 
Subject Matter about Shakespeare contained in Moul- 
ton’s ‘Library of Literary Criticism.’: With portrait. 
16mo, pp. 366. Sibley & Co, 

DEUTSCHE DICHTER-ABENDE. Eine ey Ft 
tragen tiber neuerer deutsche Literatur 


Loewenberg. With portrait, 8vo, pp. 198. tA FEE 
Gutenberg-Verlag Dr. Ernst Schultze. 

ToLD IN THE GARDENS OF ARaBY. By Izora Chandler and 
Mary W. Montgomery. i12mo, gilt top, pp. 230. Baton 
& Mains. 75 cts, net. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works or Ropert Louis STEVENSON, ‘ rest | edi- 
tion. With introductions by Mrs. Stevenson. First 
vols.: Kidnapped, DavidBalfour, and The New Ara- 
bian Nights. 16mo, gilt tops. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. Per vol., $1. 


SPECIMENS OF THE EuizaseTn THAN oy Wen” wiltte 
Shirley, 1580-1642. Williams, 
12mo, uncut, pp. 576. eorora % University Press. $1: 
net. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. Edited by Wil- 
liam Macdonald. LIllus..in photogravure, etc., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 314. ‘ Temple Aumaeagragaies. 

,* EB. P. Dutton.& Co. $1.25 net, ' 

AUSWAHL AUS DEN KLEINEN SCHRIFTEN VON JAKOB Gana, 
Mit einem Bildniss Jakob Grimm. With portrait, 8vo, 

Hamburg: Gutenberg-Verlag Dr. Ernst 


Der arme Heinrich, Lieder der alten 
Edda. Uebersetz von den Briidern Grimm; mit Buch- 
schmuck von Ernst Liebermann. Large 8vo, pp. 180. 
Hamburg: Gutenberg-Verlag Dr. Ernst Schultze. 
Das MAIPEST DER BENEDIKTINER, und andere Erzéhlungen. 
Von Karl Rick. 12mo, gilt edges, pp. 329. Hamburg: 
Gutenberg-Verlag Dr. Ernst Schultze. 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


Tue FLEEInc NyrmpH, and Other Verse. By Lioyd Mitf- 
fiin. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 91. Small, Maynard 
&.©o. $1. net. 


Sonés anpD Poems. By Lizzie Twigg: with introduction 
by’ Very Rev. Canon Sheehan, D.D. 16mo, pp. 74. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 60 cts. 

Tue CHARM or Yours. By Alexander Jessup.: 12mo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 95. Herbert B. Turner & Co. $1. net. 

Tue Norsk NIGHTINGALE: Being the Lyrics of a ‘ Lum- 
beryack.’ By William F. Kirk. Illus., 16mo, pp. 66. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 75 cts. net. 


FICTION. 


Tis Sunset Trait. By Alfred wa weap 
pp. 393. A. 8S. Barnes & Co. $1.5 

SturMsee: Man and Man. By the Stes of ‘ Calmire." 
12mo,.pp. 682. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THe BREATH OF THE Gops. By Sidney McCall. 
431. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

Tue TYRANNY OF THE DaRK. By Hamlin ) om 
12mo, pp. 439. Harper & Brothers. $1. 

Serena. By Virginia Frazer Boyle. With rrontaptece in 
color, 12mo, pp. = A. 8. Barnes & Co. $1.5 

THE WINs-PRESS. y Anna Robeson Brown. 
390. D. A, "s Co. $1.50. 

On Ths Frrtne Ling: A Romance of South Africa. ‘By 

- Anna Chapin Ray and Hamilton Brock Fuller. 12mo, 
pp. 289. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

A Counter Or Fortunes. By Arthur W. Marchmont. Iilus., 
12mo, pp. 36). Frederick A. Stokes Co. *: $1.50. 


Illus., 12mo, 


12mo, pp. 
Illus., 


ise, pp. 


Hlus., 12mo, 


Tue Werrp Picture. By John R. Carling. 
pp. 283. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
By Frederick Trevor Hill. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
THe WALKING DeLeGATs. By Leroy Scott. 
piece, 12mo, pp. 372. Doubieday, Page & Co. 
A Knot or Buus. By William R. A. Wilson. Illus., 12mo, 


Tue ACCOMPLICE. i2mo, pp. 
326. 

With frontis- 

$1.50. 


pp. 355. Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 

HeSTER OF THE GRANTS: A Romance of Old Bennington. 
By Theodora Peck. With frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 419. 
Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.50. 

PARTNERS OF THE TIDE. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 
12mo, pp. 400. A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 

As THE WoRLD Goss By. By Elisabeth W. Brooks. 
pp. 875. Little, Brown & Co. 1.50. 

AT THE Foot or THe Rockiss. By Carter Goodloe. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 290. Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
Curnty: A Tale of the Arizona Desert. 
cock. Illus., 12mo, pp. 320. 

$1.50. 

On Types Knott: A Story of the Georgia Coast. By 
James B. Connolly. Illus., 12mo, pp. 285. A. 5S. 
Barnes & Co. $1.25 

Tue Brsnop’s NI&cEs. By George B. Picard. With frontis- 
ase. 12mo, uncut, pp. 208. Herbert B. Turner & Co. 


Illus., 


12mo, 


By Roger Po- 
Little, Brown & Co. 


AN EMBARRASSING ORPHA W. E, ‘Norris. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 330. John c. ‘Winton Co. $1. 

CHARLES THE CHAUFFEUR. By 8S. E, Kiser. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 189. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1. 

Tue Lunatic at Larose. By J. Storer Clouston. 
ized edition; 12mo, pp. 219. Brentano’s. $1. 

ENCHANTMENT. By Harold MacGrath. With frontispiece, 

16mo, pp. 200. ‘The Pocket Books.’ Bobbs-Merrill 

Co. 75 cts. 

Tue Morormaniacs. By Lioyd Osbourne. 
piece, 16mo, pp. 189. 
Merrill Co. 75 cts. 

BeATING SEA AND CHANGELESS Bar. By Jacob Lazarre. 
12mo, pp. 133. Jewish Publication Society. 

BLizaseTn. By James T. Elliott. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 
281. Chicago: International Press Association. 

Tue Four OrpHans. By H. W. Mangold and O. Lund. 
12mo, pp. 237. Appeal to Reason Press. Paper, 50 cts. 


Author- 


With frontis- 
‘The Pocket Books.’ Bobbs- 





THE GARDEN OF-A COMMUTER’S WIFE. Recorded by the 
Gardener. New edition; 12mo, pp. 354. Macmillan 
‘. . Paper, 25 cts. 

Spirit OF THE SERVICE. By Edith Eimer Wood. New 
edition ; 12mo, pp. 334. Macmillan Co: Paper, 25 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Tue St. LAWRENCE River: Historical, Legendary, Pic-. 
turesque. By George Waldo Browne.  [Illus., large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 365. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.’ 
$3.59 net. 

Port ARTHUR: A Monster Heroism. By.Richard Barry. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 344. Moffat, Yard & Cc. $1.50 net. 
Russt« aS It REALLY Is. By Carl Joubert. New edition; 

large 8vo, uncut, pp.. 300. J. B..Lippincott Co. $2. net. 

AN OBSERVER IN THE PHILIPPINES; or, Life in our New 
Possessions. By John Bancroft Devins; with -fore- 
word by Hon. William Howard Taft, LL.D. Illus., 8vo, 
gilt top, pp. 416. American Tract Society. $2. 

BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, including the Grand-Duchy of 
Luxembourg : Handbook for Travelers. By Karl 
Baedeker. Fourteenth edition, revised and augmented. 
With. maps, 18mo, pp. 474. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.80 net. 

Wuittier-Lanp: A Handbook of North Essex. By Sam- 
uel T, Pickard. Illus., 12mo, gilt top, pp. 160. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. net. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


Lire’s DaRkK ProsBLEMS; or, Is This a Good World? By 
Minot J. Savage, D.D. S8vo, gilt top, pp. 219. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. $1.35 net. F 

THe CHRISTIAN Ministry. By Lyman Abbott. 12mo, gilt. 
top, pp. 317.. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net. ; 

MAN AND THE INCARNATION; or, Man's Place in the Uni- 
verse as Determined by his Relations to the Incarnate 
Son. By Samuel J: Andrews.: 12mo, gilt top, pp. 309. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

THe WITNESS TO THE INFLUENCE orf CHRIST: ' Being the 
William Belden Nobie Lectures for 1904. - By Right 
Rev. William Boyd Carpenter, D.D. 12mo, gilt top, 
pp. 180. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.10 net. . 

Jesus AND THE PropHETS. By Charles S. Macfariand, 
Ph.D.; with introduction by Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 249. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

THe UNFOLDING oF THE AGEs in the Revelation of John. 
By Ford O. Ottman. Svo, gilt top, pp. 511. Baker & 
Taylor Co. $2. net. 

TIpes oF THE Spirit: Selections from the writings of 
James Martineau. .Edited by Albert Lazenby. i12mo,- 
= — —— pp. 198. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. . net. 

Tue CorRECTED ENGLISH New TESTAMENT. With +4 
ly the Bishop of Ripon. 16mo, pp. 516. G, P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1. 

THe GosPet or MarK. Edited by William Prentiss Drew,. 

A.M. 16mo, yA top, uncut, pp. 133. Benj. H. San- 
born & Co 

Younc PEOPLE oa Woun EVANGELISM. By John Franklin 
Goucher. 16mo, pp. 59. Jennings & Graham. 25 cts. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLITICS. 


LyncH-Law: An a into the History of Lynch- 
ing in the Uni States. By James Bibert Cutler, 
Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 2st Longmans, Green, & Co. $1.60 net. 

THe AFTERMATH OF SLAVERY: A Study of the Condition 
and Environment of the American +r By William 
A. Sinclair, .. ae with introduction b: Went- 
worth H LL.D. 1am. vA fs uncut, pp. 
358. Small, "Maynard & Co. $1.5 

A MopseRN Urorta. H. G. Wells. Te 12mo, git top, 
uncut, pp. 393. aries Scribner’s Sons. $1. net. 

Tue Frienps or ENGLAND. By Hon. George Peel. Large 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 260. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$3.50 net. 

THe Case or Russia: A Composite View. By Alfred 
Rambaud, Vladimir G. Simkovitch, J. Novicow, Peter 
Roberts, and Isaac A. Hourwich. New edition; 12mo, 
pp. 387. Fox, Duffield & Co. $1.25 net. 


NATURE. 


=. Wines: Adventures of a Camera-Hunter among 

the Larger Wild Birds of North America on Sea and 

Land. By Herbert Keightley Job. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, 
pp. 341. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $3. net. 

How TO MAKE A VEGETABLE GaRpEN: A Practical and 
Suggestive Manual for the Home Garden. By Edith 
Lor’ Fullerton. Illus., large 8vo, pp. 347.. Double- 
day, & Co. $2. net. 

TREES AND SHRUBS OF CENTRAL PaRK. By Louis Harman 
Peet. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 363. New York: Manhattan 
Press. 
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ART. 


THe ROYAL ACADEMY AND ITS MEMBERS, 1768-1830. By 
the late J. E. Hodgson, R.A., and Fred A. Eaton, M.A. 
Illus. in photogravure, etc., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, 
pp. 411. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5. net. 

Giotto. By Basil de Selincourt. Illus., 8vo, gilt top, pp. 
232. ‘Library of Art.’ Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2. net. 

THE PsYCHOLOGY OF BEAUTY. By Ethel D, oy a 12mo, 
pp. 286. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25 


BOOKS FOR THE youre: 


Tue YounG Fo_ks’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL History. By 
John Denison Champlin, A.M.; with editorial co-opera- 
tion and an introduction by Frederic A. Lucas, I)lus., 
8vo, pp. 725. Henry Holt & Co. $2.5). 

THE ‘VANISHING Swepe’: A Tale of Adventure and Pluck 
in the Pine Forests of Oregon. By Mary Hamilton 
O’Connor. With frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 209. New 
York: Robert Grier Cooke. 1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS: An Intro- 
duction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. 
By Charles Squire. Large 8vo, uncut, pp. 446. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 net. 

DIPLOMATIC MYSTERIES. By Vance Thompson. _[Iilus., 
12mo, gilt top, pp. 379. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50 net. 

THe ELEMENTS OF PsycHOLOGy. By Edward L. Thorn- 
dike. 8vo, pp. 351. New York. A. G, Seiler. $1.50 net. 








WANTED — — EDITING, INDEXING, Cameo, a 
roofreading, typewriting of 


GATING, manu- 
of bibliographical work, ~~ an 


scri an ~ hla 
ae on graduate. Address E. G., care of tum Dts 








FOR ANY BOOK ON EARTH write to H. H. ee | 
Book Hunter. Catalogues free. 1st Nat. Bank Bldg., Conneaut, O. 











STORY-WRITING AND JOURNALISM 
SELL ITING AND JO 


Taught 
SHORT critieied and a 
= —— West, Editor-in-chief. Estab. ” 1895, 
STORIES me 
The National Press Association, 24 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind. 


HANDY VOLUME CLASSICS 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 155 volumes, 
pocket size. List prices, cloth, 35 cents per volume ; 
limp leather, 75 cents per volume. (Special prices to 

and colleges. ) Send for Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





INTERESTED IN SECOND-HAND BOOKS? 
Send ten cents for sample of BOOK bom ay wee nga | 

to and sale of second- books ; send list 

to orsell. Book Wants Pub. Co., 515D West i104 Se? 8t., 


BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* no matter on what subject. Write us. habla To 
yon any Neck ove pea Please state wants. Catalogue free. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 14-16 Bright St., Bmurmenam, Exe. 


Serna dies eas ears yo nomen apne ne e 
y, Lever, Jefferies, 
Hard, illustrated Gand  Craikahank, Phis, Rowlsedeos” 
Leech, ete Peo Lareess ott and Choicest Collection offered for Sale in 
the World. Catalogues issued.and sent post free upon application. 
Books bought. bes wg he 

27 New Oxford St., Lonpon, W. Jt 


FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and AMERIC 
books and periodicals. ete. Lemcke 


want 
‘ew York. 











Monographs on artists, 
Buechner (established over fifty years), 11 East 17th Street, New Y 





STANDARD AUTHORS IN SETS 


Balzac, Bronté, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, DeFoe, 
Dickens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbon, Guizot, 
Hawthorne, Hugo, Irving, Macaulay, Poe, Reade, 
Ruskin, Scott, Shakespeare, Smollett, Thackeray, 
Tolstoi. Send for Booklet. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


STORY-WRITERS, as pe Poets — Do 


honest criticism of your 
book, or its skilled revisi ase ce aealiiinneninaniinaaieae 
usb cock, ould Gomngn Wiltinn Gustin, te dono ant chenad boty tap 
Easy Chair’s friend and fellow laborer in letters, Dr. Titus M. Coan.’” 
Terms by agreement. Send for circular D, or forward your book or M8. 


to the New York Bureau of Revision, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Instruction by mail in literary composition. 
Do You - 


eee : ee: of MSS, 
or circular. 
Write? 
LIBRARY RESEARCH 


"EDITORIAL BUREAU, 
45th Street. 
eae ee oa 


New Yor. 
theses, lectures, addresses, club 
in of in catigatt Highest 
culversity wr —_ 
Miss M. H. BUCKINGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Masa, 




















Summer Classes for the Study of English 


Fougth Session in Cambridge, Mass. Special Classes in the 
teaching of Fiction, * wo sag the King, Modern English Gram- 
mar (course of college grade), Burke’s Conciliation, Julius 
Cesar, etc. For announcement, 

H. A. DAVIDSON, The Study Guide Series 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


THE ASTOR EDITION OF POETS 


Is the best for schools.and colleges. 93 volumes. 
List price, 60 cts. per vol. (Price to schools, 40 cts.) 


SEND FOR LIST. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 





SHAKESPEARE, First Folio Edition 


Edited by PORTER-CLARKE. Printed by DeVINNE 
Volumes now ready : “‘ Midsommer Nights Dreame,” “‘ Loves Labours’ 
Lost,” “Comedie of Errors,” “Merchant of Venice,” “ Macbeth ’’ 
“ Julius Casar,” “‘ Hamiet.”’ 

_ Price in cloth, 75c. per vol.; limp leather, $1.00 per vol.; postpaid. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., New York 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH | Sitth Avenue & 48th Street 


NEW YORK 
AND OTHER FOREIGN 


B oO oO K Ss NO BRANCH STORES 


SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 














TO STORY ' WRITERS 


The Woman’s Home Companion wants clever short stories 
—and lots of them. We are printing a half dozen or so 
every month. We want more. Quick decision and prompt 
and generous payment is our editorial trademark. We par- 
ticularly like stories that are stories—love stories of course— 
but stories of action, of lively movement, of original plot, of 
mystery and romance besides. If you have anything really 
first class to offer just put it in an envelope with a stamped 
and self addressed envelope for return if unavailable, and 
send it to the Editor of the Woman’s Home Companion, 
35 West 21st St., New York City. 
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Get Ready Now 
for Cool Colorado 


It's not too early to plan that summer 
outing in the Colorado Rockies. 


The Santa Fe is arranging some low- 
rate excursions, Chicago to Colorado, 
account Epworth League and G. A. R. 
Best of train service. 


Ask Santa Fe agent at tog Adams Street, 
Chicago, for copy of “A Colorado Summer."’ 














— 
Northern Pacific to the 

Yellowstone National Park 
Nerthern Pacific to the 


Portland Exposition 


Northern Pacific direct to 


Puget Sound Country 


** The Comfort Route’’ ** Every Mile an Education’’ 


VERY LOW RATES WEST 





Booklets—Four cents for Lewis and Clark Booklet ; six cents for <‘ Wonderland,” 
to A. M. Cleland, G. P. A., St. Paul. Information— Address C. A. Matthews, 
Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept., 208 South Clark Street, Chicago, lll. 


~. fanntiictnnl 
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‘Commodore Perry’s Landing in Japan 





It is of especial interest at this time that the opening 
-of Ja to relations with the Western World was 
effected by the United States. The publication of 
Commodore Perry’s report to Coogee as en the subject, 
‘No. 151 of the Old South Leaflets, is timely. 


Price, 5 cents a copy. $4 per 100. 
Send for complete lists. 
DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK 


Old South Meeting House 
WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


The Haunted Temple 


and Other Poems 
By EDWARD DOYLE, Author of ‘‘ Moody Moments."’ 
Bound in cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


ous Be erateich ave wna eases Sr ct 
id 





An 
ingness of democracy is among thé numbers of 


“I have read the peta with interest and 
to von docantintedpandanan 


midnight epic morn’ toe il aloe 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price 
EDWARD DOYLE, 247 West 125th Street, NEW YORK 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Acts Builsing 


ee ee an Sanat 
Van Buren Streets, Chicago. 


FIRST TIME, MONDAY, JUNE 6 


RICHARD CARLE 


Presents Himself in 


THE MAYOR OF TOKIO 


A FARCICAL OPERA 


LIBRARY SERVICE | 


Woekn to cteve Mansiae ait he quentent ofliciengy. 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
| 0 miscellaneous book stock in New 


(3) A valuable Nee of order lists, as follows : 


(A) Monthly Bulletin of the Latest and Best | 
Selling Books. 

(0) Santen Maney Cetutape. 

(C) Clearance Catalogues. 

DO YOU GET THESE? 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., whoiesaie Booksellers 
33-37 Bast 17th St., Union Sq., North, New York 


SENT FREE 






















OOK publishers and book journals are 
alike sustained by a book public. The 
people who read book journals are the ones 
who buy books. Daily papers and miscel- 
laneous journals have miscellaneous read- 
ers, some of whom are bookish people. Adl 
the readers of a book journal are bookish 
people. Tue Dit is preéminently a book 
journal, published solely in the interests 
of the book class, —the literary and culti- 
vated class. 


HE DIAL is more generally consulted 
and depended upon by LipRARIANs in 
making up.ORDERS FOR BOOKS than any 
other American critical journal; it circu- 
lates more widely among RETAIL BOOK- 
SELLERS than any other journal of its class ; 
it is the accustomed literary guide and aid 
of thousands of PRIVATE BOOK-BUYERS, 
covering every section of the country. 











* 









THE BOOKS 
OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


are carried in our stock, 
which is larger and more 
general than that of any 
other house in the country. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 
given prompt and intelligent 
service. Our large stock 
and extensive library expe- 
rience enables us to give 
valuable aid and advice to 
libraries and librarians. | 


CATALOGUE CARDS 
| CARD CABINETS 
} We carry a special line and 
| will be glad to furnish a 
price list. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 
CHICAGO 











AND 
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Serena 
Partners of the Tide 
The Sunset Trail 


The Wanderers 
Cap’n Eri S ul 


To Windward 


An Island Cabin R 
The House 


in the Woods 


Your 
mmer’s: 
eading 








Serena — A belle of the old Southland. A story 
of love and romance by Virginia Frazer Boyle. 


Partners of the Tide and Cap’n Eri 


—Two strong humerous novels of the New 
England coast by Foseph C. Lincoln. 


The Sunset Trail—War, Romance, and 
Humor of the old cattle days by Alfred Henry 
Lewis, author of “The Boss.” 


The Wanderers and To Windward 
—Two romances of the sea and city, original and 


daring, by Henry C, Rowland. 


An Island Cabin and The House in 
the Woods—The exhilarating breath of 
the sea and the fragrance of the mountain balsam 
are in these books by Arthur Henry. 


Atall booksellers, or price for each, postpaid, $1.50. 


Send for catalogue 


There 
Are 
No 
Better Books 
For 
the 
Lazy Days 
of 


Summer 

















A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 


Publishers, New York 




















